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Articte I.—CABOT’S LIFE OF EMERSON. 


Emerson has been fortunate in his friends. Since his death 
we have heard from those who had a right to speak of him, and 
most of them have spoken judiciously, and have left with us a 
pleasant impression of his character, and a strong impression of 
his genius. They have dealt largely with his personal qualities, 
with some of the more prominent peculiarities of his thinking 
and teaching, with a limited sphere of relations, and naturally 
no very thorough attempt has been made to estimate his per- 
manent place, significance, and value in literature. The vol- 
umes before us are from the hand of a personal friend and, as 
we may infer, disciple of Emerson, who aided him at times, 
during the last five or six years of his life after his physical 
strength and power of memory began to fail somewhat, in pre- 
paring his work for the press, and in arranging new lectures 
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out of the chaos of his old manuscripts. They are a personal 
memoir, and do not undertake for us the largest estimate of 
Emerson and his work. They are prepared at the request of 
his family, and the position of the author as literary executor 
gave him access to unpublished writings, especially to his jour- 
nals and to letters that have never before appeared. The sources 
are abundant, the material is fresh, and the work is done with 
excellent judgment and taste. There is no fulsome laudation 
and no tone of advocacy or of apology. Emerson is made 
to speak largely for himself. To a considerable extent he is 
made to explain himself. The author writes as one who believes 
in Emerson's teachings, but believes in them discriminatingly. 
He is perfectly frank in dealing with his most radical and rev- 
olutionary and contradictory utterances. But he does not affect 
the réle of champion or partisan. The work is done in a simple, 
natural, and manly way, and there is no slightest trace of undue 
literary influence from his hero. We note the absence of that 
sentimentalism, diletantism and cant which we naturally look 
for in a disciple of the prince of Boston Transcendentalists, and 
which we sometimes find in some of the followers of Theodore 
Parker. 

I. A brief account of Emerson’s life, as here presented, may 
not be without interest, and may be of value in estimating the 
man and his work. He was of English blood, came from an 
old Massachusetts family, belonged to a race of Puritan preach- 
ers, and was born in Boston. A remote ancestor—Bulkley by 
name—a clergyman of the Church of England, silenced for dis- 
sent, came to this country in 1634 and founded the town of 
Concord, Mass., where Emerson lived during the greater part 
of his life. The three immediate ancestral predecessors of 
Emerson were all men of weight and influence as preachers and 
scholars. They were all Harvard men, and bore the marks of 
good training. Joseph Emerson, his great-grandfather, was one 
of the best scholars of his day. William, his grandfather, 
builder of Hawthorne’s “Old Manse,” at Concord, chaplain in 
the revolutionary army, was a man of notable eloquence and of 
refined literary taste. He was the father of Mary Moody Em- 
erson, that acute and vigorous aunt, who so strongly influenced 
Emerson during his earlier and even later years. William, the 
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father, pastor of the First Congregational Church, of Boston, 
inherited these same qualities, and was a man of great literary 
activity. Emerson was thus heir to large intellectual and liter- 
ary wealth. He seems especially to have inherited his father’s 
sturdy independence of character and to have received a bias 
from his latitudinarianism. The traits that appeared in later 
life marked his childhood and youth. He was never a child in 
his sports, and had few associations outside of his own family. 
His brothers, to whom he was warmly attached, were his com- 
panions, three of whom, William the older and Edward and 
Charles the younger, exerted much influence over him. The 
two latter are said to have been among the most brilliant men 
in the roll of Harvard graduates, and gave promise of quite 
eclipsing their brother, but they died in early manhood. Em- 
erson was not particularly brilliant. He was slow, but always 
studious in his way, and remarkable for his deliberation and 
self-poise, and for the equableness and justice of his judgment 
and disposition. His habit of reflection was early formed. He 
was always shy and lived apart. He early familiarized himself 
with the English poets, and developed facility in versification. 
His remarkable capacity for exact and free expression early dis- 
closed itself, and he cultivated it with the utmost scrupulous- 
ness and severity of exaction. The death of the father when 
he was eight years old left the mother with her family of six 
children, all under ten years of age, in straitened circumstances. 
The boys helped in the housework, and the mother took board- 
ers to support the family. He entered Harvard from the Bos- 
ton Latin School at the age of fourteen, and worked his way 
through. He did not take kindly to the curriculum. He had 
independent views about it and followed an independent course. 
As late as 1864 he advocates the optional method which in 
college he strongly inclined to and as far as possible followed, 
and in fact substantially outlines the method Harvard has at 
last adopted. He urges that our colleges “ thwart the natural 
love of learning by leaving the natural method of teaching what 
each wishes to learn, and insisting that you shall learn what you 
have no taste or capacity for.” He advocates voluntary atten- 
dance, and a share by the student in the election of the profes- 
sor. In college he had misgivings indeed as to the wisdom of 
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his course, but his dogged independence and strong native bias 
always got the better of him, and shipwrecked all purpose with 
respect to a better order and method. He was not particularly 
distinguished in any of the chief departments of the course, was 
particularly poor in mathematics, and graduated just above the 
middle of the class in rank. But he devoted himself to litera 
ture. He got Shakespeare by heart, and read widely and 
thoroughly of essays, memoirs, history, poetry, and made all the 
great English poets tributary to him. He aimed from the first 
at the cultivation of the power of expression. He elaborated 
his style in most painstaking fashion. He made a study of 
vocabulary and syntax, paraphrased, analyzed and absorbed 
quotations, and composed continually and with vast enthusiasm. 
His success is known of all men. No one will deny that he is 
one of the great masters of expression, and it is clear enough 
that the college students of our day know little of such fine and 
exact and skillful elaboration in the handling of the English 
language. The wealth of Emerson’s English is not purely the 
gift of genius. It isthe product of long years of keenest scru- 
tiny and most painstaking elaboration. He was a thorough 
student of all branches of rhetoric. He aspired to be a teacher 
of rhetoric, and it is said that there never wasa time in his life 
when he would not have accepted the chair of rhetoric at Har- 
vard. He put high value even upon elocution. He was him- 
self something of a master of it, and read, as those who remem- 
ber him as a lecturer will testify, with propriety, and even to 
the last with deep rich intonation. The art of expression was 
the great study of his life. It is interesting to find a man so 
introverted and abstracted, so dreamy and poetic, so absorbed 
in his own visions and mental impressions, who is at the same 
time so thoroughly committed to the art of expression, as if this 
were the chief work of his life. ‘‘ Expression,” he says, “ is 
what we want; not knowledge but vent.” “I do not know 
but I value the name of a thing, that is the true poet’s name 
for it, more than the thing.” There is a singular contrast often 
between the vagueness of his thought and the exquisite nicety 
and even precision of his expression. Dr. Holmes well says: 
“ Emerson was sparing of words, but he used them with great 
precision and nicety. If he had been followed about by a short- 
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hand writing Boswell, every sentence he ever uttered might 
have been preserved.” The fragmentariness of his style early 
disclosed itself. It is, of course, partly due to his peculiar men- 
tal structure and habit, but partly also, perhaps, to this early 
habit of literary elaboration. “ In his writing,” says Mr. Cabot, 
“the sentence is the natural limit of continuous effort, the con- 
text and connection was an after thought.” It was his custom 
“to write out a sentence in his journal when it had taken shape, 
and leave it to find its fellows afterwards. These journals, paged 
and indexed, were the quarry from which he built his lectures 
and essays. When he had a paper to get ready, he took the 
material collected under the particular heading, and added 
whatever suggested itself at the moment.” We are told, too, 
that in the course of time these manuscripts got hopelessly 
mixed, so that it was impossible to tell their original order or 
belonging. Emerson says of himself: “in writing my thoughts, 
I seek no order or harmony or result. I am not careful to see 
how they comport with other thoughts and other words. [ 
trust them for that.” As regards the connection between one 
sentence and another, and between successive sentences and the 
subject as a whole, the suggestion said to have been made by 
one of his hearers seems to state the case accurately; namely, that 
there was “ none, save in God.” No wonder Emerson got tired 
of this sort of fragmentariness, and that he is forced to exclaim 
as once in his journal: “Give me continuity. I am tired of 
scraps. Let me spin some yards or miles of helpful twine, a 
clue to lead to one helpful truth.” His repetiousness, too, may 
perhaps bein part accounted for by this peculiarity of his liter- 
ary habit. He was aware of this defect, and spoke of “ repeat- 
ing his opinions, which are stereotyped as usual and will 
surely come in the same words.” And yet with all these de- 
fects and others that might be named, he must be called a mas- 
ter in the art of expression. His power of description and of 
characterization seems to us to reach at times even to the meas- 
ure of Thomas Carlyle, and he is much more idiomatic and 
pure and exact than Carlyle. 

After leaving college he teaches awhile and with success. 
Meantime he is agitating the question of his future profession. 
He thinks of literature. The writings of Washington Irving 
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and the novels of Sir Walter Scott and of Fennimore Cooper 
were at this time issuing from the press. He has some 
aspirations for the career of a writer of novels, at another 
time for that of an artist and again for that of a poet. But 
he had turned his thoughts most definitely towards the 
pulpit. He aspires to be a pulpit orator. He had made a 
study of rhetoric and oratory. His ancestors had been men 
of power in the pulpit. Channing had already made his 
mark. George Bancroft the “infant Hercules” was at that 
time a Boston preacher, and Edward Everett had won his 
earliest honors in the pulpit. These were some of the influ- 
ences that drew him to the pulpit. But he thought, and rightly, 
that he had discovered his unfitness for it, and as the time of 
decision draws near, he hesitates. Theological questions 
especially, trouble him, although for the most part his life 
through, he cared very little about them one way or the other. 
He however decides to enter Harvard Divinity School. He 
attended such lectures as he chose; ill health in part, pre- 
venting his taking the full course. He was in demand as a 
preacher from the first. At the age of 26 he was ordained as 
assistant pastor of the 2nd Congregational Church of Boston. 
The Rev. Henry Ware, the pastor, resigning a short time after, 
to accept a professorship in the Harvard Divinity School leaves 
Emerson sole pastor. The qualities that marked him later 
appeared in his early ministry ; the independence, the reserve, 
the sobriety, the ethical earnestness, the eagerness for facts to 
illustrate his teachings, the enigmatic yet homely utterance, 
the refinement of literary taste. He served the church three 
years and resigned on account of a difficulty with the church 
about his administering of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. He denied its sacramental character and the obliga- 
tion of the church as to its perpetual observance, but the 
ground of his difficulty lay further back, in his conception of 
religion and of the church. This is the turning point in 
Emerson’s life. From this time on it becomes more and more 
evident that he is at radical and hopeless variance with even 
that type of Christianity in accordance with which he was 
trained. He never could have remained in the pulpit and he 
became more and more dissatisfied with the existing condition 
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of the churches and more and more hopeless of reform. He 
had no programme. He never thought any measure through. 
What he wanted, however, in his vague and indefinite fashion, 
was a general break down of all traditional religion. He 
preached more or less up to the year 1847, but it was evident 
long before this that he must reach the world through the 
press and the platform rather than the pulpit. The subsequent 
career may be briefly sketched. After the resignation of his 
pastorate, he visits Italy and on his return makes the acquain- 
tance of Carlyle. Returning in 1833, he enters the lecture 
field, in which he wins abundant success, and in which he 
continues for more than forty years. The year 1838 is 
marked by the tempest which his address to the Harvard 
Divinity Students raised in the churches. The address was 
a singularly bold and radical utterance. It was so bold and 
radical that one questions whether Emerson fully measured the 
import of his words or clearly saw how complete was the antago- 
nism between his position and that of the most liberal 
Unitarian churches of that day. The Unitarianism of that 
day still maintained that Christianity is a divine revelation. 
Emerson’s address is the baldest naturalism. It is a denial of 
the supernatural character of Christianity. Its miracles are 
no more supernatural than the commonest wonders of nature 
are supernatural. Its truths are no more supernatural than 
any of the utterances of man’s higher moral nature. Jesus 
is no more divine than any man is divine. He only saw what 
it is possible for the human soul in its higher moments to see. 
He was charged with Pantheism and even with Atheism and 
the attack came chiefly from Unitarians. It was impossible 
that Emerson should not have been from the first an opponent 
of the system of American Slavery. He did not wholly 
sympathize with the abolitionists. He advocated the pur- 
chase of the slaves and gradual emancipation. But the 
encroachments of the slave power in the fugitive slave law in 
1850 opened his eyes and henceforth he became aggressive in 
his opposition. The fame which he won from his published 
volumes and from his public lectures soon reached beyond 
the sea, and when in 1847-1848 he visits England again the 
welcome he receives is honorable to himself and an honor to 
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his countrymen. He had already won his public, although a 
small one and his lectures were fairly successful. He revisits 
the old world yet again in 1872 when sixty-nine years of age, 
but in all the journey, in the objects that interest him and in 
the character of his movements, he discloses the change which 
the years have wrought. His opinions no doubt remained 
substantially the same during the last years, but he became 
increasingly tolerant in feeling of tradition and the existing 
religious order. He turned back with more of satisfaction to 
the habits of earlier years. He lived more in the past. He 
resumed the habit of attendence at church. He advocates— 
as Spinoza did—the habit of private and public worship, and 
when he who in earlier years had advocated non-compulsory 
attendance at prayers at Harvard, was summoned as a Harvard 
Trustee—an honor late conferred upon him—to vote upon the 
question, he opposed the change, saying in substance that he 
“should be sorry that the young men should not have the 
opportunity afforded them each day of assuming the noblest 
attitude man is capable of—that of prayer.” And it is under- 
stood that his vote at that time was decisive against the change 
which has since bean effected. His last years were years of 
quietness and satisfaction among the people of Concord who 
had known him for so many years, and who loved and revered 
him. These were the years in which the power of memory 
failed, and yet although produciive labor had ceased several 
years before, up to within a year of his death he could appear 
before the public, and it was most fitting that his last public 
act should have been to read a paper on his friend Carlyle. 

II. It is time now to render some account of the impression 
of Emerson made upon us or re-impressed by the reading of 
this memoir. We shall not attempt an exhaustive estimate 
and shall not be able to discriminate successfully between 
the peculiarities of the man and the peculiarities of his work. 
Few men have so impressed the peculiarities of their person- 
ality upon their work. 

1. The first thing in Emerson that impresses us is his Indi- 
vidualism. He was individual in his personality, and individ- 
ualistic in his teachings, and the two facts are inseparable. We 
never meet just such a man as Ralph Waldo Emerson. It is 
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rarely that we meet a man who largely resembles him. He 
seems to have been born apart, and he lived apart. The soli- 
tariness of his character and life is very impressive. This 
strongly individual quality disclosed itself as we have seen from 
the very first. In childhood he lived largely apart. He had 
few associates. He never seemed to have the capacity to get 
far from his own doors. He was reflective and self-involved. 
Few men probably have ever shown such capacity, and so early 
in life, for turning back upon themselves, and making themselves 
objects of investigation. We see this in his college course. 
While he chides himself for his neglect of the prescribed course 
of studies, he still seems, as it were, fated to neglect them. The 
peculiar impulses of his own personality are so strong that he 
seems shut up to his own course. We see this in the difficul- 
ties he encounters at the very beginning of his ministerial ca- 
reer. He seemed persuaded from the outset that he never 
could work in that harness. He had his own notions about 
the Sacraments and he could find no common standing ground 
with his church in their use. The element common to his own 
and others’ views was not large enough for practical codpera- 
tion. If he had not broken with the church at that point he 
would soon have found some other. He had his own notions 
about public prayer, and there were times when he would not 
offer public prayer. He held that its only justification is that 
it expresses a prayerful frame of mind at the time. He seems to 
have pushed Schleiermacher’s view, viz: that all public prayer 
is expressive and has no object beyond itself, to the extreme of 
individualism. It appears in his preaching and in his opinions 
about preaching. His pulpit work was unique. Few men 
probably ever carried so much that is individual into the pulpit 
as he did. Preaching, as related to the fellowship of the Chris- 
tian church, he seems to have known nothing about. That 
men should “say only what is uppermost in their minds after 
their own individual manner,” seems to him to exhaust the sig- 
nificance of preaching. We see the same thing in the forma- 
tion of his opinions. His opinions were the product of his own 
reflection. He was very little dependent on books or on his 
intercourse with men. “I have long ago discovered,” he says, 
“that I have nothing to do with other people’s facts. It is 
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enough for me if I can dispose of my own.” His habit of 
reading illustrates this. “On the whole,” Mr. Cabot says, 
“what is most noteworthy in Emerson’s relation to books is 
the slightness of his dependence on them.” “They did not en- 
ter much into his life.” “In general, after he began to write 
and publish, his reading was for the lustres—for a touch of 
suggestion that might crystallize the thoughts that were float- 
ing within him.” Now we must take this into the account in 
estimating the free expression of his opinions. As Mr. Cabot 
says: “not reaching his convictions by investigation and com- 
parison of opinions, but by taking a fresh view, he was not apt 
to be conscious himself or to remind others of any startling nov- 
elties in what he said.” It is very likely that he was not fully 
aware of the significance his words were sure to have in minds 
differently constituted from his own, or of the amount of scan- 
dal they were sure to stir, or of the harm they were likely to 
do, and there seem to be indications that the storm he some- 
times raised was a surprise to him. This may well be taken 
into the account in estimating what seems on the surface of it 
to be the gigantic conceit of the man. It is doubtful if in his 
self-involvedness he would have at all understood the charge of 
conceit. There is not evidence that he deliberately purposed 
to rudely unsettle men’s religious beliefs even in his earlier 
years, and in his later years he was much more cautious and re- 
gardful of others’ opinions, as if he had discovered his individ- 
ualistic defect. With advancing years the practical side of the 
man was more thoroughly developed and he was able to see 
more clearly the “foolish and canting side” of movements of 
which he was the very center. 

We see this characteristic again in his dependence on inward 
impulse. His method of work, his habits of life, as the author 
suggests, “left him without the momentum which in general 
serves the man of letters to carry him over the dead-points of 
life.” He himself complains of this failure of impulse and 
sometimes seems to wish for a more regular and orderly life, or 
at least for more outward and habitual impulse. He says, “I 
have wished for a professorship, much as I hate the church, I have 
wished the pulpit, that I might have the stimulus of a stated 
task, I doubt not a course of mobs would do me much good.” 
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It is likely that a more methodical life would have furnished at 
times an incentive which he lacked, just as a more objective 
habit of mind might possibly, as the author suggests, have saved 
him, partially at least, from that singular loss of the power of 
memory which confused and troubled him in his last years. But 
after all it is questionable whether, considering his singular indi- 
viduality, he would ever have worked well in any harness. It is 
likely that the harness would not have furnished the incentive 
he seemed to need. He was less dependent on all outward in- 
centive than most men. We see this individuality, also, in his 
singular incapacity to adjust himself to other men, and to get 
into connection with them. He certainly was not without gen- 
uine love for his fellow-men. It is true that he never had a 
large surplus of emotion. One feels the defect especially in 
his poetry and in his letters. He never seems to pour himself 
out even to his most intimate friends in a free and spontaneous 
manner. All utterance, even the most common, seems studied. 
And yet he was not cold-hearted and selfish, He was indeed 
kindly and even benignant in his appearance and in his bearing 
towards others. He was hospitable even to those who had no 
particular claim on him. “He kept his house open to all who 
chose to come, even if they stayed all day.” On the whole, 
he did not like solitude. “It is fearsome and heavy-hearted,” 
he says. He even longed for companionship, and in his own 
family he was “affectionate and unreserved, even playful.” 
But after all he never got very near to men, not even to those 
whom he loved best, and they never got very near to him, and 
this was one of the sorrows of his life. “Is it not pathetic,” 
he says, “that the action of man on man is so partial? Iam 
wholly private. Such is the poverty of my constitution. Every 
man is an infinitely repellant orb and holds his individual being 
on that condition.” He approaches people and finds that 
something drives him within doors. Neither Carlyle, nor 
Hawthorne, nor Margaret Fuller, nor even Alcott ever got very 
near to him. “Speak to me of anything but myself,” he writes 
to Margaret Fuller, who had complained that he would let none 
of his friends know him, but kept them aloof, “and I will en- 
deavor to make an intelligible reply.” It caused him pain to 
remember that he had been able to get no nearer even to those 
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whom he had loved best and who had died. “ Why was I not 
made,” he says, “like those beatified mates of mine, superti- 
cially generous and noble as well as internally so. They never 
needed to shrink at any remembrance, and I, at so many sad 
passages that look to me now as if I had been blind and mad. 
This is the thorn in the flesh.” 

We linger with this trait of his character because it 
seems to explain much in his life and even in his habit of 
thought, particularly it serves largely to explain his theoretic 
individualism. In theory he was an individualist through and 
through. It pervades all his thinking from first to last. In 
this at least he is a true child of Calvinism. This was the basis 
of his religion. It was faith in the individual soul, in its capa- 
city to be touched and inspired and developed by the divine 
power. “Every man is anew and incalculable power of whom 
it can only be predicted with certainty that he possesses some 
faculty never yet unfolded.” This in substance was his Trans- 
cendentalism, the transcendent possibilities of the individual 
man. His great lesson is therefore that every soul shall sacredly 
cherish its own convictions, its own impressions, shall be true 
to itself, shall yield itself to all the noblest impulses that are 
awakened within it by the great forces of the universe. Only 
as individual men are developed and brought to completeness 
will human society be regenerated. The fall of man, according 
to Emerson, is his fall into the conventional life of the world. 
Every new fresh life has before it the problem of escaping the 
trap of conventionalism and remaining true to its own nature 
and vocation. He has no sympathy with socialistic efforts at 
reform. He sees that men are not changed by bettering their 
social and material condition. This explains why he was so 
cool at first towards the anti-slavery movement. The basis of 
his opposition to slavery was the fact that it degraded the man- 
hood of men. But that manhood is not ennobled by mere 
change of condition. Individualism is easily overdone, and 
there can be no doubt that Emerson has overdone it. But 
there can be as little doubt that in many directions he has 
accomplished a great work, and a beneficient in his advo- 
cacy of this gospel of individualism. As John Morley suggests 
and as even Carlyle himself perhaps intimates, some of the re- 
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sults of this doctrine of individualism may be seen in the char- 
acter of the American people as disclosed by the war for the 
Union. At any rate it is evident that Emerson’s war against 
tradition and convention and custom and socialism had its 
motive largely in the recognized need of stable individual man- 
hood in the citizens of a Republic. 

2. A second prominent peculiarity in Emerson and closely 
connected with the one just discussed is his Intuitionalism. 
There are individualists and individualists. Most of the great 
thinkers, especially the revolutionary thinkers of the modern 
world from Martin Luther downward, have been in some form 
individualists. They have emphasized in some way the sacred- 
ness, the worth, the capacity, the rights, the freedom, the possi- 
bilities, of the individual man. They have done it in different 
ways and from different points of view. And in some way 
every great and valuable movement in thought and every in- 
telligent and hopeful movement of reform must take into ac- 
count the significance and worth of individual men. Religion 
as dealing with the personal soul must always have a strongly in- 
dividual aspect. The Protestant Reformation developed this side 
of Christianity in opposition to the socialistic aspect it had 
taken in the Roman Catholic Church. Calvinism, one of the most 
valuable developments in many particulars of the Reformation 
movement, carried it however into an extreme of individualism. 
Some of the most notable men of the modern world who have 
rejected not only Calvinism, but Christianity itself, have been 
powerfully influenced by Calvinism. Emerson is one of them, 
Thomas Carlyle is another. Both in their way are extreme in- 
dividualists. Carlyle has one great theme with infinite varia- 
tions. We are reminded in every conceivable manner that our 
souls are our own, that they are all we have to front eternity 
with and that it is the meaning of our lives that we put forth 
unto their utmost the energies that are in us. His gospel is to 
the individual man and it is the gospel of salvation by work ; 
work is his watchword and it is the substance of all the best he 
has ever said. But after all, Carlyle has very little practical 
faith in the capacities of the souls of the individual men to 
which he shouts'so lustily. Men must work out their own sal- 
vation, but the average man needs to do it under leadership, and 
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the forces of leadership are concentrated in the strong man. It 
is the strong man that has the right to direct our individual 
task, and to force us to do of his own good pleasure. His individ- 
ualism means at last the privilege and duty of the individual 
strong man to guide and of the individual weak man to be guided. 
John Stuart Mill was an individualist but his individualism dis- 
closed itself in the advocacy of the rights of the individual man 
with respect especially to social, political and religious interests. 
Emerson’s individualism is a very different affair. It is the in- 
dividualism of personal manhood in its wholeness. Carlyle is the 
advocate of individual action, Mill is the advocate of individual 
liberty. Emerson is the advocate of individual manhood. With 
him, what the man is in his fidelity to all the powers of his own 
being is of far more importance than what he does or what he 
has a chance to do in the ordering of his associate life. Now 
the difference—as John Morley has intimated, at least, the dif- 
ference between Emerson and Mill—lies iargely in the fact that 
Emerson was an intuitionalist, or as he called himself and was 
called, a transcendentalist. Emerson deals with those forces of 
personality that lie back in its remoter recesses. He deals 
especially with the capacity of the soul to look eye to eye with 
all highest knowledge, to know God, to know all moral and 
spiritual reality by direct vision. This is his transcendentalism. 
It means intuitionalism. It means, to use his own words, “ the 
openness of the human mind to the new influx of light and 
power from the divine mind.” And this is Emerson’s religion. 
It is the master thought in all his thinking. It is not the open- 
ing of the understanding to God. It is the opening of what 
lies back of it, of the higher rational as well as emotional, 
ethical and esthetic natures of man. With him religion is an 
emotional and ssthetic as well as rational and ethical interest. 
This is theoretic transcendentalism. It is advocacy of the 
sacredness of the soul’s capacity for the knowledge and service 
of God. In emphasizing the nearness of the soul’s relation to 
God he seemed to run over into Pantheism. The charge of 
Pantheism seems to be well supported. Such utterances as he 
has made, if made by an ordinary thinker, would be justly re- 
garded as pantheistic. But, as the author suggests, Emerson 
did not regard himself as a Pantheist. He did not definitely 
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deny the divine self-consciousness. He only denied our capa- 
city to affirm it out of the contents of our own experience, 
But granting that he was a theist, he was not a believer in 
supernatural revelation in the Christian sense. Christ’s knowl- 
edge of God was only a disclosure in ideal form of the capacity 
which belongs to every human soul. It is not pantheism but 
naturalism that is the vice of his thinking and his transcenden- 
talism, regarded as intuitionalism, is an affirmation from the 
point of view of natural religion, of that which the Protestant 
Reformation emphasizes from the point of view of supernatu- 
ralism. What Emerson affirms of the human soul in its native 
estate, Christianity, especially as interpreted by the Reformation, 
affirms only of the soul in its redeemed estate, the soul as under 
the guidance of the higher revelation of God in Christ. But 
it is to be noted that, although he repudiated the distinc- 
tively Christian conception of man, there is much that is 
common between his own and the Christian view. He was 
first, last, and always an intuitionalist. This accounts for his 
interest in Plato, in Kant, in Coleridge, in Swedenborg, in the 
Quakers. It accounts largely too for his reaction against the 
traditional religion of his day. The Transcendentalists were 
regarded as religious iconoclasts. Emerson accepts this as a 
practical statement of the aims of the motley group with which 
he codperated. He says: “omit what is given by Tradition 
and the rest will be Transcendentalism.” He simply defines 
the practical purpose of Transcendentalism. He means to in- 
timate perhaps that the traditional religion of the day is wedded 
to Deism, which so shuts God out from the world that He gets 
no access to the souls of his children and that the whole fabric 
must be demolished before the natural relation of God and 
man as Father and child will be recognized again or that rela- 
tion practically re-established. Emerson’s movement on its 
theoretic side was not so far removed as might at first appear 
from all the great mystical movements of the Christian church. 
It was not so far removed from the movement of Schleiermacher. 
It was more decidedly naturalistic of course, but Emerson 
always regarded himself as to a considerable extent allied with 
the mystics. He was able to appropriate much of the teaching 
of mysticism. He could even use the forms of the Orthodox 
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Church provided he gave them a mystical significance. Now 
this intuitioaalism was constitutional. He was a man of in- 
sight. He looked straight at the object of his thought rather 
than for the path that would lead him to it. He held his ob- 
ject in direct vision. The dialectical faculty in him was very 
weak. Heneverreasoned. The truth cameto him in glimpses. 
It came to him in a fragmentary manner, not in its relations. 
In reply to Mr. Ware, who criticised the Harvard address 
which made so great a stir, he says: “I could not give an ac- 
count of myself if challenged. i could not possibly give you 
one of the arguments you cruelly hint at, on which any doctrine 
of mine stands. For I do not know what arguments mean 
in reference to any expression of a thought. I delight in tell- 
ing what I think, but if you ask how I dare say so, or why itis 
so, I am the most helpless of mortal men.” “ He did not hold 
his thoughts,” Mr. Cabot says, “by means of their relations to 
premises, or on the strength of reasons such as others may ap- 
preciate, but merely through the impression made on his own 
mind which could not be communicated.” And for this reason 
he would never attempt to force his thoughts. “Thoughts,” 
he says, “ have a life of their own and their own proper motion 
independent of the will. They are not to be tampered with or 
spied upon, but obeyed. Do not force your thoughts into an 
arrangement, and you shall find that they will take their own 
order and that the order is divine.” And this habit of mind in 
part accounts for his incapacity to speak without a manuscript 
or without most careful previous preparation. All this accounts 
too for his indifference about winning followers. 

3. In line with what has already been said it is natural to 
note thirdly his Idealism. He was constitutionally a poet. 
Valuing everything according to the impressious made upon 
him, cherishing the impressions as of chief value, it was natural 
that he should look back upon the world through the medium 
of those impressions. The world to him was for the most part 
an object of sentiment, not an object of scientific knowledge. 
He reflected upon the world; he indulged his fancies about it, 
he did not undertake to examine it. His studies in natural 
science were more with reference to literary than scientific re- 
sults. He says: “I know but one solution to my nature and 
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relations which I find in remembering the joy with which in 
my boyhood I caught the first hint of the Berkleyan philoso- 
phy and which I certainly never lost sight of afterwards.” 
He means to say, perhaps, that the Berkleyan philosophy is a 
sort of endorsement and reinforcement of his ideal way of look- 
ing at the world. It honored his poetic impulse. The secret 
of Emerson lies in the fact that his tendency was overwhelm- 
ingly strong to idealize the world and that he was incapable 
of philosophical conceptions of anything. He was preémi- 
nently a poet. He naturally took to the poetic form of ut- 
terance. He disclosed it in early years. He believed in it as 
the superior form of utterance. ‘ We may speak ideal truth 
in verse,” he says, “ but we may not in prose.” If it be nec- 
essary to our conception of poetry that it be the utterance of 
passion, of passion in the sense of highly wrought emotion, ac- 
cording to Milton’s definition, then Emerson was not a poet. 
This definition John Morley seems to have in mind when he 
questions Emerson’s capacity as a poet. But if poetry be the 
utterance of ideal reality, then Emerson was a poet and that of 
a high order. It is not true that his utterance was always 
tranquil. It was sometimes the utterance of profoundly 
stirred emotion. But though it were tranquil utterance, ac- 
cording to the nature of the man, this does not rob it of its 
poetic quality. 

4. Finally, we note his optimism. Mr. Wm. F. Dana re- 
gards it as Emerson’s distinguishing significance that in an age 
of pessimism he has honored and exalted the optimistic 
view of life. It is certainly a great honor to him that, he has 
kept before us the higher and nobler and brighter aspects of 
life, and he has served his generation well and the generation 
following and will serve other generations in doing it. And 
here as everywhere the teaching of this man was inseparable 
from his personality. He was a born optimist. No power 
could have perverted him into anything else. It is not that 
he was wholly blind to the darker side of life. He was, no 
doubt, to a certain extent. But this aspect of life did not 
greatly affect him. It did not distress him as others have been 
distressed by it. We aresometimes offended at his coolness. We 
wish we could hear a single groan or sigh over the contradic- 
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tions and discords and sorrows and sins of the world. But we 
listen almost wholly in vain. It is not that he was insensible 
to it all. It is true, however, that he preferred not to dwell 
upon it. He was of a tranquil nature and he preferred to cul- 
tivate tranquility, and he did so to the end. Carlyle held him 
in great admiration for his serenity, and regarded his visit to 
the Craigen{puttoch home as the visit of an angel. Emerson 
had no sympathy with Carlyle’s pessimism, and it had no doubt 
the effect to keep the two men from coming into the most fa- 
miliar relations. Emerson expresses his disgust with Ruskin 
that during his last visit to England, he found him taking so 
gloomy a view of everything about him. His gloomy view 
of modern civilization he says “was as bad as Carlyle’s and 
worse, for Carlyle always ended with a laugh which cleared 
the air again, but with Ruskin it was steady gloom.” It was 
this happy temperament that kept him always fresh and young. 
He never grew old in heart. His faith in the good never 
wavered. He always wanted to see people cheerful about him, 
and was anxious to contribute something of his own cheer to 
others. He was very sensitive about speaking of his physical 
infirmities. He liked children because they contributed to his 
good cheer, and he wanted always to see them healthy and 
happy. This optimism was not levity and worldliness. It 
was not irreligiousness. In his way Emerson was a profoundly 
religious man. It was his poetic idealism. It may argue 
great defect of religious training, it may argue indeed a con- 
stitutional defect and a one-sidedness of judgmeut in his esti- 
mate of the facts of life that he did not see more clearly or 
feel more profoundly the fact of human sin and that he had 
so superficial an estimate of its significance. That he did not 
feel more keenly too the sorrows of the world indicates the re- 
moteness in which he lived from the world of reality, and it 
proves his incapacity to do the largest and most uplifting work 
for men. It brings us back to what we have recognized as his 
most prominent peculiarity—his individualism. It indicates 
that he was born and lived too much apart, but after all we 
cannot find in it a selfish and insensible nature. He was so 
constituted that he must find an ideal world behind the 
world to dark and sinful reality, and this world was so bright 
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in his vision that it seemed to irradiate the darkness and sin 
and they were lost in “the glory that excelleth.” And it 
must be said in conclusion that optimism is not so common a 
grace and the optimist not so common a gift to the world in 
our time that we could well afford to lose a man like Emerson 
or could reasonably wish him to have been thoroughly 
changed. 


LEwIis O. BRasTOW. 
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Articte I1.—BITS OF COMMONPLACE ASTHETICS. 


THE term esthetic has been used for over a century to sig- 
nify the science of the beautiful ; that is, the principles and laws 
which are supposed to govern in the detection, the analysis, 
the appreciation, the enjoyment and the artistic production of 
the beautiful. 

Aisthetics should teach a man to enjoy the beauties of na- 
ture, to appreciate the beauties of art, and to make beautiful 
his living and the works of his hands. Literally the term 
means the science of sensations, and was first used by Baum- 
garten, a German metaphysical philosopher of about the mid- 
dle of the last century. Wolf, Baumgarten’s master, declared 
that the object of metaphysics was the perfecting of knowl- 
edge ; that knowledge was either the product of thought, or 
the result of observation ; and that as logic could occupy itself 
only with the higher knowledge, that is, thought, there was 
needed another and inferior science to occupy itself exclusively 
with the knowledge derived immediately from perception, 
that is, with sensations. So Baumgarten devoted himself to 
the task. At first the learning was scoffed at: but as time 
went by and the school enlarged, taking in questions of the 
beautiful in nature and in art; more and more were students 
attracted by the new subtleties, till to-day there is not a uni- 
versity in Germany where esthetics is not regarded as one of 
the chief branches of metaphysics, and where its captivating 
problems are not explained by eloquent and enthusiastic pro- 
fessors to interested and enraptured students. 

Of late expounders, Vischer of Stuttgardt is leader. He 
is a magnificent German ; as particular about his beer as about 
histext-books. During hours of leisure he composes war songs 
to fire Swabian patriotism. Once he came out first best in a 
contest with the king who sent the royal band to play in the 
square in front of the University. Vischer objected; and 
stoutly refused to change the time or the place of his lectures 
for any potentate. Eventually the king had to give in. Some 
years ago I went to Stuttgardt expressly to attend his course ; 
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but that particular year he tired of esthetics, and announced 
his intention of lecturing on German poetry. Of course there 
was a row in the University. The professors of literature 
were specially excited, fearing the loss of pupils. But Vischer 
held firm and had his way. His lecture room was packed ; even 
some of the opposed professors abandoning their courses to 
listen. 

German estetikers divide themselves into two schools; the 
objective and the subjective. The first declares that beauty is 
an integral quality of the object observed ; that all should per- 
ceive it; and that all would if endowed and properly informed. 
The other maintains that beauty is a sensation in the observer ; 
excited by the object, to be sure, but not by its attributes, 
which may excite very different sensations in another equally 
endowed, and equally well informed, observer. The latter 
school agrees with the songster who, while lauding the beauty 
of his darling Mariandel, confessed she might not appear so 
lovely to others, complacently adding that he was glad of it; 
less danger of rivalry. 

A German would rather discuss than enjoy. His teachings, 
while analytic, but negatively assist to appreciate and enjoy. 
To enjoy thoroughly, to know how to put into blissful action 
the capacities the German has discovered and dissected, aid 
from France must be sought, where Taine still lives to detect 
hidden beauties and make them plain to idle minds ; and where 
Sutter, Voiturion, Lévéque and others are showing the possi- 
bility of writing esthetics in clear and succinct language. But 
this paper is neither argumentive nor didactic. Its simple ob- 
ject is to apply a few esthetical notions to every-day life ; to 
give a hint or two of commonplace beauty. Is there beauty 
in daily life? And if there be, how may it be increased and 
expanded. I write, of course, to those who recognize, and 
have a sense of beauty, and who wish to have more of it day 
by day. 

All objects from a physical point of view have three di- 
mensions ; length, breadth, and thickness, All objects from the 
point of view of beauty have three elements; outline, shadow 
and color. Lines, projections and colors are, therefore, the 
three qualities of objects to which the laws of beauty apply. 
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In the first place, lines. Hogarth is supposed to have orig- 
nated the saying that the curved line is the line of beauty and 
the straight line isthe line of utility. And ithas been argued 
ever since his time that there is no use in art, because you 
can’t “ get there” so rapidly on a curved line as on a straight 
one. Lines are all about an object. They outline it. There- 
fore lines govern parts, their relations and proportions. And 
the relations of a whole to its parts, and of each part to the 
whole, are conveniently considered under the head of lines. 
So that the system of lines is made to embrace everything that 
is not shadow or color. The lines of beauty may be thought 
of as corresponding to the length and breadth of physical 
science; shadow, to the thickness. 

By shadow, from the point of view of beauty, is meant the 
effects produced, by the advancing and receding of surfaces 
of the same substance and color, and by the location of objects 
in reference to one another in space, or in reference to space 
itself. For instance; a statue may be of marble so pure and 
white that without a background it would hardly appear at all ; 
yet, if skillfully carved, the shadows cast by its receding and 
advancing surfaces will show recognizable features and dis- 
tinct character. Again; objects may be so placed in space 
that the less will overshadow the greater. Distance will dull 
sharp edges and eventually hide. Lines, surfaces and shadows 
are inseparable ; for shadows and surfaces are terminated by 
mathematical lines ; and lines, when not artificially drawn, are 
but the edges of shadows and surfaces. Still, theoretical dis- 
tinctions exist and are easily understood. 

Color needs no explanation. It is the appearance of an 
object regarded independently of its shape and surface modi- 
fications ; and is produced by the natural color of its material, 
or by the artificial color imparted by pigments modified 
always, of course, by the medium through which it is seen and 
by reflections cast upon it. A brick in sunlight appears very 
differently from the same brick in shade. 

Is there any intrinsic beauty in a line, a shadow, or a color, 
by itself and apart from an object? It is so claimed. A 
straight line is more beautiful than a crooked and tangled 
one, for there is beauty in order. A curved line is more 
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attractive than a straight one; because it suggests completion, 
and beauty dislikes the vague and the indefinite. A body 
bounded by curved lines is more beautiful than one bounded 
by straight ones. Of curves, an oval is more beautiful than 
a circle; for a circle is monotonous, and beauty dislikes 
monotony. Moreover, as the eye soon tires of any one thing, 
a curved line, if of great length, should be relieved by an 
occasional angular jog ; and a straight line is more attractive if 
it be occasionally broken by a bit of a curve, as in cornices. 
The most beautiful outlines result from the flowing together 
of convex and concave curves, as in Greek vases and in the 
human body. 

The proportion of parts is too vast a subject to have more 
than an allusion in this paper. As household beauty must grow 
out of, and emphasize, the useful, so adaptability would seem to 
be the one great law of commonplace beauty. A mediseval 
donjon for living in would be as inappropriate now-a-days as 
a square-pitcher for holding water. A narrow five-story brick 
building on a farm would be as out of place as would be an 
open-air seaside pavilion in Wall street. The simple principle 
of appropriateness is of such vast application that there is no 
limit to its usefulness. Practice will be sure to develop dis- 
crimination and taste in judging all the acts and articles of 
daily living. An easily understood subdivision of the law is that 
objects intended for use should show themselves prominently 
along the lines of their usefulness. Candelabra are to support 
candles in place: the upright shafts should therefore be more 
prominent than supporting pedestals or enclosing holders. A 
candlestick is to carry a lighted candle about: the base should 
therefore be broad to catch dropping wax and to permit rapid 
putting down. Departure from this arrangement would be 
ugly because mischievous. Beauty must be understood as that 
which pleases the whole man. His sense as well as his senses. 
The panels of a bed should be long and horizontal ; those of a 
door, long and perpendicular. A pitcher should have rounded 
surfaces because drops of water are round. Who ever drank 
out of a square tumbler, or bathed in an angular bath-tub ? 

Passing rapidly on; is there more of beauty in any one color 
than in another? This seems a question of individual taste, and 
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may be a question of individual eyes. No two pair of eyes 
see exactly the same colors. No one color makes the same im- 
pression on two pair of eyes. And the color which the eye 
sees with the least trouble is the color which is the mort pleas- 
ing to the individual. Ask a person who has never thought of 
the matter what is the color of a particular shadow. He will 
say “dark,” and may continue to say “dark” in reference to 
any and every shadow. Teach him to paint, and set him to 
painting a shadow, and he will surely paint it more red, or 
more blue, or more yellow than it appears to your owneyes. I was 
once present at a very animated and very interesting discussion 
between two of the greatest of living French painters. Each 
accused the other, amicably of course, of being “ way off” in his 
shadows ; while to me the shadows in the picture by the one, 
seemed altogether too red ; and the shadows in the picture by 
the other, altogether too blue. 

There are some things, however, about colors which are in- 
dependent of individual eyes, and which must be known in ex- 
ercising judgment and in forming taste. 

Chevreul, the eminent French chemist, whose hundredth birth- 
day has been lately so gloriously celebrated, if not the first to 
discover, was the first to make plain to all the world, the sys- 
tem of contrasted colors which, in France at least, bears his 
name. How true it is that to give an idea universal circuls- 
tion it must be spread by a Frenchman! According to Chev- 
reul’s system there are in nature three fundamental colors to 
which all others may be reduced ; red, blue and yellow. If 
these three were to be had in absolute purity, and were to be 
mixed together in exact intensity and portions, they would 
neutralize one another, and no color, or pure white, would re- 
sult. If the three be put in imagination at equal distances 
about a circle, then directly opposite the point occupied by any 
one of the three will be the point on the circle where the mix of 
the other two will constitute its direct opposite; or, as it is 
called, its compliment. For instance, take red; its compli- 
ment is blue and yellow mixed, that is green. The compli- 
ment of blue is red and yellow mixed, that is orange. Of yel- 
low, red and blue mixed, that is purple. In other words pure 
red mixed with pure green will give white; so will pure blue 
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mixed with pure orange and pure yellow mixed with pure 
purple. And so on all around the circle with the intermediate 
hues. Every hue finding its compliment at the other end of 
its diameter. Throughout this paper I avoid the technical 
and use every-day terms and adjectives. 

Now the inner eye apparently always desires white light ; so 
that the outer eye is constantly manufacturing the compliment 
of the color of the object at which it is looking so as to transfer 
a white image to the inner eye. For instance, let the eye rest 
on a red object. After a while turn the eye to a white surface. 
In a second or two the object will appear on the surface, but 
green; showing that the eye has been manufacturing the com- 
plimentary color of the object, and in a manner to cover it ex- 
actly. Of course this is only one of the various ways of putting 
a well-known phenomenon. The fact remains, put it any way 
you please, that to make the eye comfortable and to relieve it 
of extra work, whenever you present to it a strong color, pre- 
sent along with it some of the complimentary color. This is the 
reason, and the only reason, why a red house needs green 
blinds; why a blue ribbon looks well in golden hair; or why 
purple trimmings go with a yellow dress. It follows, too, that 
as the complimental color assists the eye to see the original color 
more easily, it assists it to see more of it; that is, to see it more 
intensely. A red disk surrounded by a green rim appears 
stronger than when the rim is away. A red-headed girl is 
always more striking in a greenish-blue dress. Yet she is 
always wearing one; and the carrot-headed boy is always at his 
happiest when he has under his chin a blue, or green, tie of 
vast dimensions. The two, intuitively, select the colors that 
relieve their own eyes, though they thereby make their pecu- 
liarities more conspicuous. There is no law of esthetics of 
more extended, or of easier application. Practice first with 
strong colors of the greatest attainable purity. Soon the eye 
will be able to apply the iaw to the most delicate tints and the 
most varied hues. The secret of the success of Worth, the 
great Paris dressmaker, is his skill in using many colors and 
still keeping well within this simple law. The law is as valu- 
able in the manufacture and decoration of the humblest gar- 
pps or utensil, as it is in the production of the grandest work 
of art. 
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To apply some of these esthetical notions to common life 
life let man himself be first considered ; then his dress, his 
home, and his citizenship. 

Man is the consummation of creation. No beauty in art or 
nature approximates to manly beauty. The natural lines of man’s 
body and the tints of his skin are beyond all comparison su- 
premely beautiful. That is, of course, when his body has been 
properly developed and nourished ; when his skin is ruddy with 
health, and when age and vice have neither abraded nor shat- 
tered. There is not a man or a woman who, if not accidentally 
deformed, may not at some period of life show forth in greater 
or less degree that supreme beauty where creation stopped, and 
which has inspired poetry and plastic art ever since artists have 
lived and art has been recognized. We live in a country whose 
customs and climate oppose public nudity, but no circumstances 
can justify neglect of the body. Within the sanctity and 
warmth of household walls clothes may be thrown aside and 
bodies exercised and trained, their beauty criticized and devel- 
oped, as among the Athenian Greeks. Care of the body should 
be among man’s chiefest. He should preserve its youthfulness 
as long as possible. He should guard it against the inroads of 
disease and keep it sweet and pure from the corruption of 
every vice. When age approaches he should recognize the ap- 
proach of change and school the body to the showing forth of 
the undying beauties of mind and spirit. The beauty of age, 
when the body seems filled with mind, is only second to the 
beauty of extreme age when features are illumed with the light 
of the immortal soul, each day shining through them with 
greater power and clearness. But if sensuality and vice have 
clogged and thickened the outer covering so that mind and 
spirit may not transpierce, how hideous is every phase of age! 

Man’s body has two coverings, the natural and the artificial. 
Man himself has hair, beard, and clothes. His partner is ordi- 
narily without the beard. 

There may be a citizen of the United States of sufficient reck- 
lessness to tell the ladies thereof bluntly and to their faces how 
they should dress their hair. But even he may well commence 
with a bit of flattery, calling attention to the undoubted fact 
that in nine cases out of ten the outlines of a lady’s head are of 
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great beauty; that in purity and delicacy of head lines she far 
surpasses her liege lord whose head is apt to be bumped, and 
bulged, or wedged out, to the expression of some particular 
force of character. Then he might plead the great pity that so 
much loveliness should be hidden away beneath artificial frills, 
and borrowed plumage, and monumental piles of hair-dresser’s 
work. And finally he might timidly and silently point to the 
head of the Venus of Milo, or to the head of the Medici 
Venus, where the hair without losing its power as a factor of 
beauty, so gracefully and daintily lends itself to enhancing the 
beauty of the lines of brow, head and neck. But fashion rules 
and will continue to rule in spite of any petty revolution of 
puny man’s exciting. Oddly, fashion’s sway is ever accepted as 
beneficent. With every change her votaries return thanks not 
only for the addition to their looks but for the great increase 
of their comfort, each time wondering how they could ever 
have done what they have just ceased doing. But with hirsute 
man the case is different. His brother may with impunity take 
him by the beard and hold him fast in the grip of a severe 
scolding. Not acountry in civilization presents such monstrous 
hair vagaries as the United States of North America, Every 
sort of hair ugliness has been invented and is held onto by the 
proprietors thereof with immense pride and as appendages of 
unusual beauty. Long, unkempt hair is supposed to indi- 
eate poetic frenzy, or prophetic sanctity. Hair closely 
cropped is to prove that the individual has muscles of brawn 
and sinews of steel. Beards are worn in shapes, sizes, and 
lengths to hide and distort features. They excite ridicule 
when the intention is to inspire awe. They are the offspring 
of conceit. Do not beget consideration. Are more suggestive 
of dirt than of dignity. 

The question of hair is of course in a great measure a per- 
sonal one. Still there are general rules which may serve for 
guidance. The hair of the head should be worn long enough 
to part, so that it may be brushed to one side and out of the 
way. The college athlete may be pardoned the cropping of 
his youthful locks; and the venerable sire may certainly grow 
his white ones long enough, if he so choose, to brush them 
over the dome of his saint-like head. But all other growths, 
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in the absence of exceptional necessity, are affectation and ugli- 
ness. If baldness will come and must be covered, let a skull 
cap do the business. Of ali male hair arrangement, certainly 
the most sad and shallow disguise is to part just above one ear 
and plaster long locks over a bare pate to the other ear. Within 
certain limits, do anything you please; beyond them, crop. 
The question of beards is still more individual than the ques- 
tion of hair. Still I am inclined to think that nine-tenths of 
mankind look better with beards than without them, and that 
mustaches add to most faces the shading the upper lip requires. 
There are grand, heroic faces in the country of which every bit 
of every feature is so full of strength and character that no par- 
ticle should be hidden. How ridiculous Evarts would appear 
with a mustache, or Dr. Hall with a goatee, or Sheridan with 
English side whiskers, or Pres. Porter with an imperial! On 
the other hand, how much would the faces of Sherman, Blaine, 
and Edmunds, lose in dignity with the beards away which they 
know so well how to trim in conformity with their manly 
beauty! A pointed beard is a suitable termination to a long 
face. Fat cheeks may be covered by a full beard, hiding the 
too expansive outlines. A hooked nose appears well rising be- 
tween side whiskers. But no human face looks human when 
fringed baboon fashion, or when decked with beards terminated 
by straight or eccentric lines. Everything that is worn, which 
attracts attention to itself and away from the individual wear- 
ing it, is in bad taste and ugly. Whatever be done with hair 
and beards let it be done fixedly. A strong-minded man will 
cut his hair and beard as he chooses, and keep it so. Only the 
weak-minded experiment. 

How should men and women dress? What a question ; when 
so many human beings are struggling to get anything with 
which to cover nakedness and to keep benumbing cold from 
bones! Charity would say, buy the most enduring of every 
stuff ; that when tired of it, it may serve to cover others who 
have no money for purchasing. But even the smallest purse 
commands choice and the cheapest textures are of varied hues. 
Far away from me be the presumption of criticizing a lady’s 
dress. Venturing to ask if the present style be not uncomfort- 
able, I am told that it is the most comfortable fashion has as 
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yet permitted her votaries to wear, and that fashion must be 
always absolutely and implicitly obeyed; that I am mistaken 
in supposing that hats are intended for protection from sun- 
shine and cold; that shoes are to assist in locomotion; that 
there can be one style for the young and another for the old, 
one for the thin and another for the fat, or that there can be 
any comfort or happiness without the pale of fashion. 

There is apparently no remedy. All one can do is to hope 
that some day there may arise in Greece a princess so beautiful 
and so powerful that fashion will hail her queen. And that 
she, thoroughly appreciating the classic costumes of her native 
country, will have wit to adapt them to the exigencies of 
modern ways and manners. It was supposed that the garments 
which so beautifully clothe the goddesses and the virgins of 
the Parthenon were of artistic imagining, with no real deriva- 
tives. The discoveries at Tanagra have dissipated the notion, 
showing Greek drapery in daily life and in varied use. 

As to man and his toggery, nothing can be suggested so long 
as he continue to wear trousers. No sartorial art can make a 
pair of trousers beautiful. And with such a handicap it were 
time wasted to consider man’s upper story. If trousers hang 
straight, they impart a columnar, and immovable, aspect, if 
creased, the individual appears legless, and about to collapse. 
When legs are allowed to show themselves forth as active and 
living supports, then it may be suggested that man put off his 
funereal garments, learn that there are other stuffs than black 
broadcloth, and begin the study of complimental colors by 
occasionally wearing a bright neck-tie. Trousers and the plug- 
hat are concomitants. Neither could exist alone. The cylin- 
der on the head is only justified by the cylinders around the 
ankles. Even the Englishman’s hunting hat requires the ex- 
posed cylinder of his top-boot, The trousers explain the won- 
der of the plug-hat’s tyrannical sway. Cylinders at one end of 
the body demand a cylinder at the other end for support and 
balance. 

A man should dress according to his cireumstances and his 
surroundings. Light clothes in summer: darker ones in win- 
ter. Loose clothes for fat men; closer fitting ones for thin 
men. A fat man in a tight coat is almost as unpleasant to look 
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at as a fat woman in the dress of the period with its tight waist, 
its panier, and its pull-back. Both cases excite pity ; for there 
must be a terrible discomforture if not actual pain. 

Pleasant indeed would be a return to the fashion when each 
man’s garb showed forth his occupation and his social standing. 
Then men were proud of their guilds and their professions. 
Now there seems but one dress, and that the dress of a candi- 
date for the presidency. 

In this rapid and sketchy review there is no time for pauses. 
So in the next place, how should a man house himself? Here 
again how happy would be the rule that each man’s house 
should indicate his individual tastes, his occupation, and his 
accomplishments. No one would mistake a smithy for a mill, 
nor a blacksmith for a miller. Yet after work hours they may 
go back with the lawyer and the dominie to uniform houses in 
a monotonous block, hardly a bit away in the impression they 
make from a row of cells in a prison. How odd to speak of 
one’s own home as part of a block! What disparagement to 
the dear old English word, which stands without an equivalent 
in any other tongue! Not until the sway of architects be 
broken, not until men will think out their own houses and use 
architects and builders but as shell masters to their own ideas, 
will the country be a country of homes. Let foundations be 
laid broad and deep. Let walls be raised high and strong. 
Build not for a day, but for generations. Let each room indi- 
cate its use. Let no room be shut up. Avoid meretricious or- 

namentation. Every piece of furniture, every utensil, may be 
sufficiently and appropriately ornamented along the lines of its 
usefulness. Banish bric-a-brac to the public museum; or, 
better yet, chop it up for kindling wood. Love portraits of an- 
cestors, the chairs in which they sat, the tables about which 
they kept good cheer, the stately clocks which ticked them 
to bed and early to rise, the quaint andirons before which they 
toasted their toes before retiring, and the broad brass “ block- 
ers” that held their tallow dips as they plodded up the stairs. 
Private houses of princely dimensions are only excusable in a 
republic when all the doors are hung on hospitable hinges. 
Homeless humanity will cry out against vast summer residences 
closed ten months in the year. Have a porch, a veranda, green 
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things growing wherever they will grow. Love sunlight and 
sunny rooms. Be not afraid of the buzz of the cheery fly, and 
let the carpet fade if it will. Hate all shams and deceits. An 
object of beauty is no more costly than a plain one. A well 
proportioned carriage is as cheap as an ugly one. A coachman, 
properly braced on a high seat, with his body at the right angle 
to the restraining and guiding reins, will cost no more per 
month than the independent son of Erin, with his knees tucked 
under his chin, the reins dangling, his slouched hat pulled over 
one eye and meeting the gleaming end of the forbidden segar. 
The later may be the stronger evidence of the glorious indepen- 
dence of this glorious country, but he is not so pretty. Put a 
date on your house with an inscription, as did German burghers 
three hundred years ago, and never be caught without a 
trencher and a tankard for passing friend or belated traveler. 
Don’t live in the city: live in the country. Have a horse, a 
dog, a cat, a cow, a pig, and a hen; and learn the language of 
them. 

When the American citizen leaves his home and goes forth 
to his place of business, accompanying esthetics perceives that 
there is but little fault to find with store, warehouse, or office. 
Where business is done, there business rules ; and wherever one 
idea governs, there is sure to be artistic unity; and unity is a 
fundamental principle of beauty. The shop-keeper soon finds 
out how to arrange his wares in the window so as to attract 
customers, though the parlor of his house may contain mon- 
strosities to give one the nightmare. Banking offices are so ar- 
ranged that financial matters may travel the prescribed rounds 
without pause. No projecting moulding will be allowed in the 
path of speed. The architects who design and the builders 
who erect are held fast to one idea. There cannot fail to be 
beauty in such unity and simplicity. The cities of the Union 
show banking houses, law chambers, wholesale warehouses, and 
retail stores which are models of civil architecture and with 
which it were extremely captious to find fault. One of the 
marvels of the day isthe development of hotel architecture. So 
admirably do exteriors show forth interiors that the passing 
traveler may tell at a glance how he is to be housed and fed, 
and how much it will cost him. 
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But when the inquirer turns from private to public buildings 
no satisfaction will accompany investigation. 

In a republic where there are no royal names to excite rever- 
ence, no personal sovereigns as objects of loyalty, institutions 
should be made most venerable, should be decked with every 
pomp and surrounded with every dignity. Residences of ex- 
ecutives, halls of legislation, and courts of justice should be as 
sumptuous as wealth and art can make them. There is hardly 
a princelet in Europe who has not a finer residence than the 
President of the United States. There is searcely a court 
house in the land which is not a puzzle, or a disgrace. There 
is not a legislative hall that is ample, comfortable, and safe. 
Legislators are squeezed, and are threatened with falling roofs ; 
while the watchful public is jammed into stifling galleries from 
which patriotic eloquence is inaudible. Law is majestic, and 
in a republic should attain to the summit of majesty. Its ap- 
proach should be broad, elevated, and stately. Its abode should 
be unmistakably the home of justice. Its servants and officers 
should be robed in robes of dignified state. There is a prating 
of republican simplicity which leads to a misunderstanding of 
terms. Simplicity is consistency with elements. To array a 
judge like a clergyman and the two like waiters is the grossest 
violation of simplicity; for simple elements are completely 
ignored and simplicity is bartered for uniformity. The idea of 
a dress coat of state and a plug hat of dignity! Robes alone are 
stately ; and so far there seems no substitute for the judicial 
wigs of the law courts of England. Robes and wigs, giving 
sense of dignity, become bulwarks of justice. Robes for judges 
imply robes for lawyers, and the extending of form and cere- 
mony from the bench to the curb-stone of outer life. 

How many jails are there in this republic which have the 
forbidding aspect and awful appearance to inspire virtue by 
terrifying from vice. Can any one but “The Tombs” be 
mentioned? Many jails are attractive, and convey to criminals 
the idea of comfortable housing and fat feeding. So look about 
and see, for the vision of the American public is very clear 
when fixed. 

Another time perhaps of churches. One of the greatest 
of New England’s divines summed up his opinion of church 
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architecture by saying that as many souls could be saved 
in a barn as in a cathedral. That may be; but can it be that 
in Divinity, perfect beauty is lacking though the perfect 
good and the perfect true be elements? 

A church from crypt to spire should invite to worship, should 
impose awe and kindle faith. The house of God should differ 
from every other abode. Its exterior should show forth holy 
use. Its interior should take thought away from sad human 
things and give suggestion of the blessedness and peaceful 
beauty of Heaven. Architecture is of the essence of God’s 
own building. Church architecture should be replete with 
history ; for religion has always striven to show itself in form, 
and the church of to-day should exhibit its efforts. 

One more notion ; the esthetics of every day conduct. 

How easy to be kind and pleasant: how uncomfortable to be 
rude and grouty! It is a little thing to lift one’s hat and bow 
pleasantly, but the act does good to the bower and makes happy 
his friend. It is not hard to have pleasant greetings ready. A 
kind word begets immediately a kind thought, and kind thoughts 
lead to kind acts wherein is charity. You can stuff your soul 
full of goodness by formulating kind words. There are 
thousands of graceful things one can say and do all the day 
long: things to make life beautiful, and to teach the under- 
standing that beauty is quite as much of the mind as of the 
senses. Beauty may pervade the whole man; for it is the same 
beauty whether it be of thought, of speech, of act or of sight. 
“Do to others as you would that they should do to you,” is the 
ethical law of common life. “ Appear to others as you would 
that they should appear to you,” may be regarded as its sesthet- 
ical compliment. Affectation and hypocrisy are as ugly as they 
are wrong. Let candor and honesty shine forth. Appear ex- 
actly what you are; that is, one of the band of God’s children, 
mutually striving to make life better, happier and more beauti- 
ful. When pleasant words are spoken the ugliest face is at- 
tractive. Surliness can never be good-looking. 

The stiffest necked Puritan must read of the beauty of godli- 
ness. And if there be beauty of godliness, why not beauty of 
lesser things ; of reason, of thought, of ways and manners as 


well as of objects? Beauty is divine, part of our divinely 
VOL. XI. 8 
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created soul. It is to be recognized, cultivated, and kept pure. 
It is an entity, a real thing; not a mere subjective sensation. 
The soul instinctively hungers for beauty. The longing is the 
same as the longing for truth and for goodness. Goodness, 
truth, and beauty are three proofs of our divine origin. 

So the mission of art is sacred, and esthetics is the catechism 


of art. 
D. Capy Eaton. 
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Articte IIL—STATE AUTONOMY VERSUS STATE 
SOVEREIGNTY. 


Ir is unfortunate that the idea of local self-government has 
come to be identified in America with the notion of State sov- 
ereignty. With what Speaker Carlisle, in a recent article 
which may be regarded as an authoritative exposition of Demo- 
cratic doctrine, says in regard to the necessity of maintaining 
the rights of the states against undue centralization, most of his 
readers will sympathize. The distribution of the powers of 
government in such a way that the people of particular locali- 
ties shall manage their local affairs, is a cardinal feature of our 
system. The general government would break down were it 
not relieved of so many burdens by the states. If, as things 
are, Congress is often reduced to impotence in dealing with 
great questions, what would be its condition if it had to legis- 
late for all the interests of the country? A centralized admin- 
istrative system which spread a network of public functionaries 
over the entire country and which embraced all branches of ad- 
ministration, might become dangerous to liberty. The people 
should be trained to self-government in municipalities, counties, 
and states. So far we go with Mr. Carlisle. But when he 
identifies local self-government with state sovereignty and de- 
fends it with the arguments of Calhoun we can follow him no 
longer. We can only regret that by his manner of defending 
it he has weakened a strong cause. Mr. Carlisle and the party 
of which he is one of the foremost leaders can do the country a 
great service as champions of the autonomy of the states; but 
they must be careful to distinguish between autonomy and sov- 
ereignty. The question that divided the federalists and the 
anti-federalists has entered upon a new phase, and the old theory 
in regard to the relations between the general government and 
the states has become untenable. The Democratic party would 
be stronger with the people if it would sell to the lowest bidder 
some of its heir-looms, if it would throw aside its jealousy of 
national authority and its reverence for the sovereign rights of 
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the states. To be sure, it would be no easy thing to do. Politi- 
cal parties are slow to accept new ideas. It is difficult to over- 
come the inertia of a large body of men. [Party traditions ex- 
ert a powerful influence and politicians are unwilling to throw 
aside the old weapons which have done good service in so many 
campaigns; but it would be well worth the trying. People 
will no longer listen to arguments which armed half of the 
states against the Union. Let Mr. Carlisle and his friends 
abandon state sovereignty and come out as champions of state 
autonomy. 

Mr. Carlisle lays it down as “an indisputable historical fact 
that the Constitution of the United States was adopted and the 
Union formed under it by the people of the several states, each 
political community acting separately and independently of all 
others, through its own state organization.” Notwithstanding 
the eminent names from Madison downward that may be men- 
tioned as countenancing this view, the assertion may be ven- 
tured that no state ever came into existence in that way, neither 
ours nor any other. This misinterpretation of facts results from 
a mechanical conception of the nature of the state. A treaty 
can never be the legal foundation of a state. Treaties are agree- 
ments entered into by sovereign states. Treaty obligations are 
assumed, not imposed. Thirteen states might form a confedera- 
tion whose government should be their organ and whose sover- 
eignty should be but the reflection of their own ; but how could 
thirteen states create a state which by virtue of original and un- 
delegated power should have the right to command and whose 
commands it would be their duty, a duty not assumed but im- 
posed, to obey? By this we do not mean to deny that the 
government is one of limited and enumerated powers. Congress 
has only the powers granted in the Constitution. But from the 
fact that the nation in ordaining the Constitution granted certain 
powers to Congress while withholding others, it does not follow 
that the sovereignty of the Union is the gift of the states. We 
can speak of the delegated powers of Congress but delegated 
sovereignty is a contradiction in terms. The agent can not be 
sovereign in respect to his principal. A Union created by the 
states, a sovereignty delegated by sovereigns¥was the major 
premise of Calhoun. Admit this premise and the rebellion de- 


served success. 
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We have said that a treaty can not be the foundation of a 
state. We may go a step further and say that the origin of a 
state cannot be explained by any legal formula. The causes 
that give birth to a state are to be found in the history of the 
people. In former times the ruler of a small territury added to 
his dominions by inheritance and conquest until at length a 
large state was formed. In this way the mark of Brandenburg 
became in the course of a few centuries the kingdon of Prussia. 
But in modern times it is not the will of a ruler but the quick- 
ened consciousness of nationality that brings new states into ex- 
istence. A nation that has been part of a foreign state or 
divided into a number of states experiences a quickening of its 
national life, becomes dissatisfied with existing political rela- 
tions and organizes itself as a state. A nation is in existence 
before the state, but by organizing itself as a state it becomes 
an independent political community. At the beginning of this 
century there existed a Greek nation, and the territory inhab- 
ited by it was marked Greece on the map; but there was no 
Greek state. For a long time Greece had been groaning under 
the yoke of Turkey. The national yearnings, however, could 
no longer be suppressed, and in the third decade of the century 
Greece revolted and took its place in the family of nations. It 
is but little more than twenty-five years since the kingdom of 
Italy was formed. A glance at the map will show that, up to 
that time, Italy was divided into a number of states. But 
though there was no kingdom of Italy there was an Italian 
nation. Can any one be found who would claim that the states 
that were already in possession of the territory created 
the kingdom of Italy. Did Victor Emanuel and Cavour 
merely perform a sum in addition which may be expressed 
in this wise: The kingdom of Sardinia, plus the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, plus the States of the Church, plus the 
grand duchy of Tuscany, plus the duchy of Modena, plus the 
duchy of Parma, plus Austrian Lombardy, equals the kingdom 
of Italy? To state such a proposition is to prove.its absurdity. 
No one will deny that the kingdom of Italy is the Italian nation 
organized as a state. 

As there was a Greek nation in existence before the kingdom 
of Greece was formed and an Italian nation before the establish- 
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ment of the kingdom of Italy, so there existed an American 
nation before the adoption of the Constitution. And as the 
other two nations, dissatisfied with existing political conditions, 
organized themselves as states, so the American nation organ- 
ized itself as the United States of America. Our history from 
the foundation of the colonies to the Philadelphia Convention, 
is the history of the birth and growth of the American nation. 
The sparse settlements scattered along the Atlantic coast were 
from the first united by the common heritage of English 
language and law. As population grew denser and each colony 
spread out to join its neighbors, the communities began to grow 
together into one community united by common interests. The 
most momentous social changes take place so slowly and quietly 
that they well nigh escape observation. As a rule, the forces 
that are slowly transforming society first come to the light when 
they meet with obstacles which can be overcome only by revo- 
lution. Every great crisis, such as the Protestant Reformation 
and the French Revolution, has been preceded by a long period 
of quiet preparation. Historians are often tempted to dwell on 
what is striking and picturesque and to neglect those forces 
which, though hidden in their workings, yet produce tremendous 
results. Nor need we be surprised at this; for what could be 
more difficult than to follow the formation of that network of 
ties, social, commercial, and religious, which, as they increased in 
number and grew tighter, caused colonial boundaries to grow 
dim and brought the people of the several colonies to regard 
themselves as the people of America. Men who believe that 
the states created the union have surely never considered this 
organic process by which a nation was born. It was, however, 
in the struggle against the mother country that the American 
nation first saw the light. The Stamp Act encountered a 
national resistance. Sympathies overleaped colonial boundaries. 
In the face of a common foe the men of Massachusetts and 
of Virginia felt themselves brothers. Patrick Henry, in the 
first Continental Congress, voiced the national sentiments in- 
spired by a common cause: “ The distinctions between Virgin- 
ians, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, and New Englanders are 
no more, Iam not a Virginian but an American.” To be 
sure, local feeling was still so strong that in the Articles of 
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Confederation, drawn up after enthusiasm had begun to subside, 
the sovereignty of the states was expressly recognized. This 
usurpation)/however, was of brief duration. Experience soon 
showed the inadequacy of a league of states and the need of a 
national government. Attempts to amend the Articles of Con- 
federation failed, and a convention was summoned to meet at 
Philadelphia. 

Having briefly traced the causes that gave birth to the 
American nation, we are now to see the nation organize itself 
as astate. But at this point we encounter the formidable ob- 
jection that all the facts are against such a theory. The Phila- 
delphia Convention was summoned by Congress for the sole 
and express purpose of revising the Articles of Confederation. 
It was made up of the delegates of sovereign states, and the 
vote was taken by states. The Constitution was submitted to 
the states and was not to take effect until it had been ratified 
by nine states, and then only between the states so ratifying the 
same.” These are the facts behind which the defenders of 
state sovereignty have entrenched themselves as in an impreg- 
nable fortress. Now, while admitting the facts, we deny that 
any inference in regard to the nature of the union can be 
drawn from the character of the Convention that framed the 
Constitution. 

When a nation organizes itself as a state, the first thing to be 
done is to establish a provisional government, whose duty it 
shall be to decide upon the form of government and to drew 
up a constitution. There will be no other course to adopt 
when all government has been swept away by revolution. Such 
was the case in Greece where the government of the Sultan 
sought to prevent by arms the establishment of the new state. 
The revolution in Greece had to destroy the old in order to es- 
tablish the new. In America there was no less a revolution 
than in Greece, but here it was peaceful. The authorities that 
were already in possession, far from being hostile, codperated 
in the establishment of the Union. Hence they could be made 
to serve as a provisional government. The American people, 
though they had in becoming a nation outgrown the existing 
political order, were politically organized in states. The states 
were the organs through which they had long been accustomed 
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to formulate and express their will. From the fact, then, that 
the nation chose to express its will through the organs to which 
the people were accustomed, we are not justified in inferring 
that it was not the nation’s will but the will of thirteen 
separate sovereignties. To reason in this way is to mistake for 
the river the banks between which it flows. We are not con- 
cerned with the character of the political machinery that was 
employed. The question is whether there already existed an 
American nation and whether the men who made use of the 
existing political machinery in forming the new state acted in 
behalf of the people of America. 

We must also be on our guard against attaching too much 
importance to the way in which the framers of the constitution 
understood their own action and to the motives by which they 
explained it. This is only another way of saying that the in- 
tellect often lags behind the impulses and feelings that govern 
conduct, that men are not seldom influenced by motives of 
which they have not given themselves an account, and that a 
man may even become the champion of a cause the nature and 
bearings of which he has not clearly discerned. It was natural, 
too, that men who by their temperament were inclined to mod- 
eration and compromise should dwell on the points that were 
common to the old and the new, rather than on the radical 
character of the proposed measures. But despite these hin- 
drances to a clear comprehension of their own work, the mem- 
bers of the Convention could not close their eyes to the fact 
that they were accomplishing a revolution. They were con- 
vinced that it was necessary to build upon a new foundation. 
Delegates of the states to revise the Articles of Confederation, 
they proceeded as representatives of the nation to establish a 
national state. And as the American nation had, for drawing 
up the Constitution, made use of a convention composed of 
delegates of the states, so it ratified the Constitution by means 
of conventions chosen by the people of the states—by the peo- 
ple of the states, however, who had become the people of 
America, the American nation, and who turned the organs of 
state sovereignty into modes of national action. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the task the na- 
tion took in hand was nothing short of political re-organization. 
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The only conditions imposed upon it were those growing out 
of the history of the people. When a new state comes into 
existence it can organize itself either as a simple or as a federal 
state. There is no authority standing above it which can com- 
pel it to take one form or the other. If, however, the people, 
while wishing to establish a national government, were attached 
to their state governments and were unwilling that they should 
disappear, they would find a place for them in the new system. 
Shorn of sovereignty and of some of their most important fune- 
tions, they might still be allowed the uncontrolled exercise of 
the remaining functions of government, subject, however, to 
have their competence still further restricted at the will of 
the state into whose system they had entered. They would 
not thereby cease to be states. States differ from mere admin- 
istrative districts in that their action, unlike that of the latter, is 
not subject to control. There is no reason why a state should not 
incorporate other states into its system, assigning them important 
functions in the exercise of which they shall be free from con- 
trol; but in doing so, it must subject them to its sovereignty, 
in that it vindicates for itself the right of deciding what are 
the limits of their competence, and of changing those limits at 
its pleasure. Functions can be distributed to the different or- 
gans of the federal state, some being assigned to those which 
it has in common with the simple state, others to the states; 
bat sovereignty, which is in its nature indivisible, cannot be 
divided between the states and the federal state. The states 
may retain autonomy ; sovereignty they must relinquish. 

It lies, indeed, in the nature of sovereignty that it is unlim- 
ited, that no obligation can be imposed upon it by any earthly 
power. A state the limits of whose competence are deter- — 
mined for it, cannot be a sovereign state. Two sovereigns can- 
not rule over the same territory at the same time, nor divide 
between them the life of a nation. In order to reconcile the 
sovereignty of the union with the sovereignty of the states, 
jurists have drawn a line on one side of which they have 
placed the sovereign powers of the Union, on the other the 
sovereign powers of the states. This line which divides the 
powers is, according to their view, the boundary between sov- 
ereign states. This theory overlooks the organic nature of the 
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state. The functions of government may be assigned to differ- 
ent organs, but these organs must be the organs of the one 
sovereign state. As well set up two sovereigns within the life 
of the individual as within the life of the state. There is no 
clear and sharply defined line between state and federal pow- 
ers. They are so interlaced and intertwined that it taxes the 
ingenuity of our highest tribunal to determine where federal 
functions end and state functions begin. Can it be that these 
delicate and perplexing questions are to be regarded as boun- 
dary disputes between two sovereigns, and is the federal judi- 
ciary a board of arbitration to which these sovereigns have 
agreed to refer their disputes? Moreover this boundary be- 
tween federal and state powers should not be unchanging. As 
the conditions of national life change, it becomes necessary that 
the federal goverment should assume jurisdiction over subjects 
which in simpler conditions are left to the states. With a 
written constitution, which cannot be easily amended, it is in- 
evitable that this transference of power should be made largely 
by interpretation. But by whatever process the change is 
wrought, whether by interpretation or by constitutional amend- 
ment, the competence of the state is narrowed even against 
its will by the action of the federal state. It is, indeed, incon- 
ceivable that a nation should allow such vital questions as the 
distribution of governmental functions to depend upon the 
decision of another sovereignty and to be settled by an inter- 
national agreement. 

With these deductions from the nature of sovereignty the 
federal Constitution is in accord. All cases involving questions 
of federal authority are decided by the federal judiciary. The 
limits of the competence of the states may be changed by con- 
stitutional amendment. But from the fact that the assent of 
three fourths of the states is required, it has been inferred that 
this is not federal but state action. The states, it is said, relin- 
quish powers which they reserved when the Constitution was 
established. To this it may be replied that the Article preserib- 
ing how the Constitution may be amended is, like the constitu- 
tion of which it forms a part, a fundamental federal law binding 
upon the states. Moreover, since the assent of three fourths of 
the states is sufficient, what becomes of the sovereignty of the dis- 
senting fourth—a fourth, too, that may change with every new 
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amendment. ‘The objection rests upon a misconception of the 
nature of a federal state and of what constitutes federal ac- 
tion. The states are not outside of the federal state but are 
parts of it. They are indeed its organs, although enjoying 
greater freedom of action than belongs to administrative dis- 
tricts. If we are to deny the character of federal action to 
everything in which the states take part, we shall have to deny 
it to laws enacted by a Congress one branch of which is chosen 
by the states. While we have denied that the states are sov- 
ereign we have not claimed that the sovereignty resides in 
those organs of the federal government which bear a distinct- 
ively national character and which it has in common with 
every simple state. Thesovereignty is lodged in the federal state. 

There are to be seen in the museums of Europe, large col- 
lections of antiquated armor. A proposition to equip a mod- 
ern army with these ancient weapons might excite a smile. 
This mirth-provoking spectacle we actually see in America 
where the two great political parties confront each other armed 
with weapons which should long ago have been consigned to 
a museum of antiquities. One of these antiquated missiles is 
the doctrine of state sovereignty. Formidable as it may have 
been, it is now dangerous only to to those who wield it. For 
it is not only antiquated but dishonored. The fact that it came 
so near being fatal to the union has brought it into perpetual 
discredit. There are, we are aware, but few in our day who 
accept Calhoun’s doctrines. But there is no middle ground 
between Calhoun’s principles and the views here advanced. 
Sovereignty belongs either to the federal Union or to the 
states. Either the federal government is the agent of the sov- 
ereign states, or the states are organs of the federal state and 
subject to its supreme authority. The federal state is not the 
negation of the idea of the state. Although the states are 
not subject to control, since, within the sphere of their com- 
petence, they have the right to establish the law as well as to 
administer it, yet they are the organs of the federal state, which 
in depriving them of sovereignty has left them autonomy. The 
Democratic party is, in virtue of its history, the champion of 
state autonomy ; but, also asa result of its history, it is fight- 
ing for a good cause with antiquated and discredited weapons. 

RICHARD Hupson. 





Anthropological Mythology. 


ArtictE 1V.—ANTHROPOLOGICAL MYTHOLOGY. 


Myth, Ritual and Religion. By ANDREW Lane. London: 
Longmans, Green & Oo., 1887. 2 vols. 


AMONG the newer sciences which have recently attracted the 
study of scholars, none is of wider scope and greater interest 
than anthropology. Men have at last realized more than ever 
before that there is, in a sense, a limit to the profit of the study 
of the single functions of man, and that the truest and most 
instructive method of regarding him is in his entirety. The 
anthropologist views man as a whole, developed under varying 
conditions of climate, situation, race, and temperament. The 
influence of his environment is considered as bringing about 
different states of life, manners, customs and ideas. His intel- 
lectual development is studied as being due in large measure 
to his surroundings, and nothing is overlooked which may in 
the least have contributed to this development. The theory of 
Evolution and the “survival of the fittest,” has been one of the 
most powerful factors in awakening interest in this subject, and 
it is in the phenomena of this science that the working and 
results of this principle can perhaps be most readily observed 
and vividly portrayed. Evidently anthropology must call in 
the assistance of her sister sciences, and in turn she is not nig- 
gardly in returning facts which add much to their value. We 
are now inclined to wonder how it could be that the study of 
man as a being composed of both body and mind should have 
been so long neglected. With the gradual growth of the con- 
viction that the so-called “historical” method promised the 
truest results in all lines of inquiry, has come also the convic- 
tion that the development of any part must depend in some 
measure upon the corresponding development of .the whole, 
and the good consequences of this belief are everywhere visible. 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s Myth, Ritual and Religion, is the latest 
and most noteworthy attempt to apply the method and conclu- 
sions of anthropology to the settlement of some of the problems 
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of that much debated subject, mythology. Mythology has long 
been synonymous with uncertainty. For many years students 
refused to take hold of it in any scientific way, very likely be- 
cause the idea that such an apparently confused and heteroge- 
neous mass of legends could be brought under any general 
categories, did not occur to them. Moreover the real distinction 
between mythology and religion was not observed, and there 
has always been more or less reluctance to submit religion to 
any scientific study. Again, it must be acknowledged by all 
that comparative philology is necessary, as an aid, at least, to 
any fruitful study of mythology. It was natural and necessary 
that the first steps in the direction of a science of comparative 
mythology should be made by philologists, and we can truthfully 
say that Max Miiller, Bréal, and Adalbert Kuhn were the real 
founders of this science. Theirs are the great names in mythol- 
ogy, and should every one of their theories be disproved and 
rejected, they would still be deserving of as much honor as is 
cheerfully given to Bopp for his pioneer work in another field. 
Probably nothing so stimulates investigation among scholars as 
the desire to discover some new truth or law, which shall in- 
validate received opinions and overthrow the results of earlier 
labors. Therefore they are the more courageous and deserving 
of honor, who first offer themselves to the dissecting knife of 
the future critic. Since the time when the results of the inves- 
tigations of these pioneers were laid before the public, our 
ethnological knowledge has increased so much, and so much 
new material has accumulated that at the present time years 
are required to thoroughly familiarize one’s self with the estab- 
lished data of mythology. The scope and extent of the science 
has also widened, and even the most rigid “ Aryans” will ac- 
cept non-Aryan myths and folklore as illustrations at least. 
Naturally the question which presents itself to every mythol- 
ogist is, ‘“‘ How can I account for the existence of this body of 
legend?” and it is the answer given to this question by each 
investigator that determines his explanation of each particular 
myth. It may be well to enumerate three or four schools of 
mythical interpretation resulting from the different ways of 
answering this question. First of all in importance comes the 
philological school. Its adherents, comprising some of the most 
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illustrious scholars of the day, maintain that the origin of myth 
was something on this wise. Originally there were only con- 
crete words in use, distinguished by gender. Therefore people 
being compelled to give names to various natural phenomena, 
used words with necessarily implied ideas of individuality and 
gender. Then as men in an early stage of development seem 
to be poetically inclined, metaphor was frequently although un- 
consciously employed. Thus the earth was called prthivi, the 
wide extended, &c. In this connection synonyms and homonyms 
would naturally play an important part. In process of time 
the original sense of this figurative language was lost, the 
nomina became numina, and individual beings, gods, were 
supposed to really exist because of their names. The whole 
method rests on the assumption of a confusion in words, un- 
conscious punning, and the forgetfulness of men. Other theo- 
ries have been: the physical theory that “all mythopcic men 
had been physicists ;” that of Euhemerus, that the gods were 
originally men and all “ myths exaggerated records of facts ;” 
the symbolic theory, that all myths are simply symbols of pure 
ideas, &c. Practically the philological theory, which is based 
on the etymological theory of the ancients, in its various devel- 
opments, is the orthodox one now, and that against which any 
“new departure” must contend. This “orthodox” theory 
has held its ground long and sturdily, and it behooves one to 
examine carefully the claims and arguments of the last work 
which so valiantly attacks its veteran opponent. It is plain 
that, if the claims of Mr. Lang are substantiated, there must be 
dismay in the ranks of the philologists, and an immense advance 
will have been made towards the establishment of a true founda- 
tion for the interpretation of myths and myth-making. It will 
be well to premise something about what may be called the 
Aryan tendency of the philological school, and the objections 
thereto. Comparative philology is for numerous obvious rea- 
sons mainly concerned with the Indo-European languages, and 
no defense of the correctness and justice of this state of things 
need be entered upon here. Now as the most eminent mythol- 
ogists have also been eminent Aryan scholars, it was natural 
that their view should be in general limited to the Aryan races, 
especially as so little was known until recently about the lan- 
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guages and myths of other peoples. Under present circum- 
stances, the demand that comparative mythology be restricted 
to the domain of Aryan thought seems unreasonable. There 
can be no doubt as to the preéminence of the early Indo-Euro- 
pean languages as a philological basis, but surely there is no 
a priori ground for supposing such fundamental differences 
between Aryan and non-Aryan modes and habits of thought 
and expression as to invalidate all comparisons. The very fact 
of the close analogy which has been discovered between Aryan 
and non-Aryan legends, immensely strengthens the force of the 
claim of the anthropological mythologist that he be not limited 
to Indo-European stocks. 

Mr. Lang’s method in the work under discussion is first to 
state the various explanations of myths to which men have had 
recourse, and their failure to accomplish the desired results, 
next to make plain his own theory or rather the one which he 
supports, and then to produce the evidence in its favor both 
theoretically and by numberless illustrations from the myths of 
all nations. 

During all historical time we have seen various attempts 
made by the ancients as well as moderns to account for the 
strange and revolting tales which had attached themselves to 
the different divinities, and which seemed as authentic as any. 
It is evident that even Homer endeavored to suppress some of 
these stories, and as we come farther down in Greek thought, 
we find open acknowledgment of this sort of suppression. 
Aristotle says that the young must be prevented from seeing 
representations of the wicked acts of the gods, and Plutarch is 
filled with disgust at the recital of their doings, and explains 
them by assuming that all corrupting tales really were told of 
demons and not of gods. 

There is always a distinction to be made between the “ra- 
tional, reasonable, decent part of a myth,” which we can easily 
conceive that even well civilized men could invent, and what is 
called the ¢rrational element, comprising all that is “ unreason- 
able, disgusting and monstrous.” This difference is perhaps 
the most striking point in myths and the first to call for ex- 
planation. The anthropolegical student of myths makes a 
great point of this difference, proves by many examples that 
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even the ancients realized the incongruity of the legends of 
their gods, and draws the just inference that “myths were not 
evolved in times of clear civilized thought,” an inference just, 
at least, so far as the irrational element is concerned. If this is 
so we may conclude that it was “not men in an early stage of 
philosophic thought, not men like Empedocles and Heraclitus, 
nor reasonably devout men like Eumaeus, the pious swine- 
herd of the Odyssey, who evolved the blasphemous myths of 
Greece, of Egypt and of India’ We must try to discover 
some actual and demonstrable and widely prevalent condition 
of the human mind, in which tales that even to remote and 
rudimentary civilization appeared irrational and unnatural, 
would seem natural and rational.” “To discover this intellect- 
ual condition has been the aim of all mythologists who did not 
believe that myth is a divine tradition depraved by human 
weakness, or a distorted version of historical events.” We im- 
agine that the number of mythologists who look upon myths 
as depraved remnants of a divine tradition is exceedingly small 
and unimportant. The phrase “a distorted version of histor- 
ical events” is capable of very wide application, but we do not 
see why those who are inclined to grant that some myths may 
have had a basis of fact, should not join in the endeavor to dis- 
cover the intellectual condition above described, for no less 
savagery is required to make divine the crimes of a real man, 
than to attribute the same toa god. Mr. Lang is careful to 
state exactly what he is endeavoring to do, and what not. He 
does not propose to find an adequate explanation for every 
mythical legend, for myth is altogether too complex to allow 
of this being done successfully. “ He is chiefly occupied,” and 
this is the point to be particularly insisted on,—“ with the quest 
for a historical condition of the human intellect to which the 
element in myths, regarded by us as irrational, shall seem ra- 
tional enough.” If it can be proved that “such a state widely 
exists among men and has existed, that state of mind may be 
provisionally considered as the fount and origin of the myths 
which have always perplexed men in a reasonable modern men- 
tal condition,” and “if it can be shown that this mental stage 
was one through which all civilized races have passed, the uni- 
versality of the mythopeic mental condition will to some ex- 
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tent explain the universal diffusion of the stories.” This theory 
is plainly based on the doctrine of evolution, but whether one 
is willing to accept that doctrine to its fullest extent or not, the 
fact remains that we have historic records of no race of man- 
kind now existing which has not developed more or less in the 
seale of intellect and civilization, and which has not preserved 
traces in institutions and customs of an inferior condition. 
Even if we suppose that man fell originally from a better into 
a worse condition, it nevertheless remains true that he has been 
developed back again, which for our purpose is quite the same 
thing. The law of growth is not to be destroyed. If there- 
fore we are convinced that savages at the present time are in 
this mythopoeic stage, and that there 1s the closest analogy be- 
tween their products and the irrational in classic myth, it is 
hard to see how we can refrain from confessing the probable 
truth of the theory. Mr. Lang is much more modest than 
most mythologists. He grants that every myth can not be satis- 
factorily explained on any one theory, while no myth is too in- 
comprehensible for those who find the sun or dawn everywhere. 
The objections to the philological theory are well known and 
obvious, but it will be well to bring them again to mind. This 
theory is, as has been said, founded on etymology. A word 
applied to some natural phenomenon or object lost its original 
meaning, and was made to represent an individual. The name 
became a god. Take for illustration the Myth of Zeus and 
Kronos. Miiller’s explanation is of this nature. Originally 
there was no Kronos a god, but Zeus was called xpovidye, “ exist- 
ing through time,” the suffix ¢dy¢ not yet being used distinctively 
in forming patronymics. Later, when this use was common, 
the old idea was lost and it became necessary to invent a god 
to correspond to the words xpdvog—xpovidys. Even now the diffi- 
eulty.is not obviated, for supposing that this explanation were 
accepted by all philological mythologists, the question still re- 
mains to be answered, “‘ Why did Greeks in the stage of cul- 
ture in which the language shows them then to have been, in- 
vent so loathsome a series of stories as those that relate to the 
doings of Kronos? But even the philologists are not agreed on 
the bare explanation, and the greatest weakness of their theory 
is the almost total lack of agreement. Under their hypothesis 
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it would seem that all investigators should come to the same 
final etymology, the key stone of the whole arch, instead of each 
finding a different one and ridiculing all others. But alas! this 
is the sad fact. How can the partisans of any theory assert 
that it is the only true one, and then differ totally on the very 
point which is most important? Kuhn and Curtius explain this 
word Kronos as coming from the Sanskrit /rdna, which Kuhn 
translates by the phrase “der fiir sich schaffende.” There is a 
slight difference between this meaning and “existing in time.” 
Further the supporters of this theory, as a rule, refer the original 
conceptions of all divinities to the sun, moon, dawn, or other 
natural phenomena, and explain all their myths as develop- 
ments out of the figurative language used in describing these 
phenomena. Here again we find the astonishing fact that one 
eminent authority sees a sun myth everywhere, another a stel- 
lar myth, and others still a moon or dawn myth, or possibly by 
way of variety astorm myth. In the logical carrying out of 
their theory, they are obliged to resort to the most violent 
analogies. Thus to take one instance, Miiller, who is as often 
wrong as right, makes ahand a word used once in the Rig 
Veda, equivalent to dohand, meaning the dawn, and this again 
the same as the Greek Jdgxy meaning the laurel, all of which 
etymology is certainly false. The consequence of much of this 
kind of reasoning is the piecing together a tissue of absurdities. 
Further, the etymological theory is an exceedingly small basis 
on which to place so great a superstructure as the mythology 
of the world, for it necessitates our attributing oftentimes to 
mythopeic men, powers of abstraction and metaphysical con- 
ception of which they certainly were not capable. This same 
myth of Kronos means, according to Kuhn, “that Kronos, the 
lord of light and dark powers, swallows the divinities of light. 
But in place of Zeus (that is, of the daylight sky), he swallows 
a stone, that is the sun. When he disgorges the stone (the 
sun), he also disgorges the gods of light, whom he had swal- 
lowed.” Many find it hard to believe that all these distinc- 
tions were in the mind of the mythopeic man. Other ob- 
jections to this theory are more easily brought forward in par- 
ticular myths, and it is the cumulative evidence of this kind 
which is collected in several hundred pages, that will, we feel 
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sure, be for most students amply sufficient to prove its inade- 
quacy. But let it not be understood that Mr. Lang or any 
student supposes for a moment that etymology has not had a 
considerable share in the development of myths. Tiele’s 
words are quoted with approval, that “in the genealogical rela- 
tions of myths, where we have to determine whether the myths 
of peoples whose speech is of the same family, are special 
modifications of mythology once common to the race whence 
these peoples have sprung, the philological method alone can 
answer.” 

Before proceeding to the theoretical support of the anthro 
pological method and the answering of the objections brought 
against it, Mr. Lang gives credit to several men of earlier time, 
notably to Fontanelle in his Origine des Fables, for having 
suggested this theory and its main ideas, and to a remark made 
by Eusebius of similar tenor, a striking proof that there is noth- 
ing new under the sun. Attention has already been called to 
the really perplexing part of the mythical question, namely how 
it came about that the great mass of myth should consist of vile 
and monstrous tales about the gods, of which even the ancients 
were thoroughly ashamed as is shown by their attempts at 
apologetics. Now the fundamental difference between the 
anthropological and earlier methods is that whereas earlier “ in- 
quirers took it for granted that the myth makers were men 
with philosophic and moral ideas like our own—ideas which 
from some reason of religion or state they expressed in bizarre 
terms of allegory,” the anthropologists “attempt to prove that 
the human mind has passed through a condition quite unlike 
that of civilized man, a condition in which things seemed 
natural and rational” that now do not, and consequently myths 
evolved then, “if they survived into civilization would be such 
as civilized men find strange and perplexing.” The question 
then is whether there is a state of mind to which such monstrous 
and unnatural stories seem perfectly natural and legitimate. 
This being answered in the affirmative, the theory is maintained 
that all such portions of myths are a “legacy ” from savage an- 
cestors, and that the senseless element is in the nature of a sur- 
vival. We admit survivals from savagery in our institutions 
political and social, why not in ritual and religion? This would 
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seem at first sight to contradict the evolutionist’s doctrine of the 
“survival of the fittest,” but this is really not the case, for it is 
not a permanent survival but only the cropping out of old ideas 
before they perish forever in the light of advancing culture. 
The object then is to prove that this element is such a survival, 
or “has been borrowed from savage neighbors by a cultivated 
people, or lastly is an imitation by later poets of old savage 
data.” The working advantages of this method are plain, for 
savages are even now in the mythopeic stage, and an “ actually 
demonstrable condition of the :uman intellect” is to be dealt 
with. All suppositions as to what the “ primitive ” man did or 
thought, are rendered useless, and we have only to observe the 
actual methods and results of the savage mind. It is now ad- 
mitted that the best way to gain a correct knowledge of certain 
phenomena of language is to study those actually spoken, and 
it would seem reasonable to apply the same process to mythol- 
ogy. All that is necessary to account for the survival of this 
irrational element so long, is found in the fact that religious 
tradition of every kind is the most persistent and ineffaceable, 
continuing with a strength quite incomprehensible. Even 
Socrates did not care to run the risk of attempting to do away 
with the current disgusting Greek myths, but preferred to in- 
vent apologetic explanations. 

The wonderful diffusion of stories which are almost identical, 
is a somewhat different question from that of the origin of 
myths although closely related to it. The anthropologists holds 
that if myths originate in the savage mind and are conditioned 
by his mental habits, then as these are almost the same the 
world over, the wide diffusion of the same mythical ideas may 
be accounted for by the practical identity of the conditions 
which produced them, without necessarily supposing either 
“ borrowing or transmission of myth, or unity of race.” One 
must admit however that this will hardly explain the occurrence 
of long and similar plots in opporite quarters of the globe. 
This strange fact is really unaccounted for by any theory, and 
seems to necessitate some hypothesis of borrowing or original 
unity of race. Still this is not vital to the discussion at hand. 

There is now in Mr. Lang’s words, a double hypothesis upon 
which this method rests: “ first, that satisfactory evidence as to 
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the mental conditions of the lower and backward classes is ob- 
tainable; second, that the civilized races (however they began) 
either passed through the savage state of thought and practice, 
or borrowed very freely from people in that condition.” The 
substantial truth of this hypothesis is proved by a wealth of 
evidence that is quite convincing, but can not of course be re- 
produced here. The bulk of the work consists of an examina- 
tion of very many of the myths of many nations in the 
light of this theory, showing point by point its general adapta- 
bility and truth, with results in the way of rational explanation 
which are most gratifying. It is not to be expected that in five 
hundred pages of such work there should be no errors and no 
conclusions which are not thoroughly proved and necessary, 
but Mr. Lang has succeeded wonderfully well in avoiding pit- 
falls and rash generalizations. The treatment of Hindu myths 
is perhaps the least satisfactory, but this is probably due to the 
fact that they are extremely difficult and complex in them- 
selves and that having no knowledge of Sanskrit the author had 
to obtain all information second hand. We are confident that 
no one can rise from a perusal of this book and the careful 
weighing of its cumulative evidence without feeling that a 
method of explaining the irrational in mytholdgy has been here 
worked out, far more comprehensive and satisfactory than any 


other yet discovered. 
S. B. PLATNER. 











Tolstoi and the Modern Church. 


Art. V.—TOLSTOI AND THE MODERN CHURCH. 


Tue promising young scholar* who translated Tolstoi’s “ My 
Religion” into English speaks thus of his work: “I made a 
translation of Count Leo Tolstoi’s ‘My Religion’ which has 
had something of a success. * * * The Christians do not seem 
especially to admire it, however, probably because there is so 
much of Christianity in it.” Such a remark as that, coming 
from a literary man who reflects the prevailing opinions of his 
circle, is significant ; and, though much has already been said 
and written on this subject, it may be profitable to review it 
again. What the literary man accepts, the theologian should 
carefully investigate, even though he finally decide to reject it 
utterly. 

Let us glance briefly at Tolstoi’s religious experience and 
opinions as embodied in the three works, “My Confession,” 
“My Religion,” and “ The Spirit of Christ’s Teaching.” + 

Count Lyof N. Tolstoi was born in the Russian province of 
Tula in the year 1828. He belonged by birth to the nobility, 
and had every advantage and disadvantage that wealth brings 
to a young Russian. He was christened and educated in the 
faith of the Orthodox Greek church; but at the age of 18, he 
had discarded “all belief in anything.” He says “for thirty- 
five years I was * * * a nihilist, not a revolutionary socialist, 
but a man who believed in nothing.”{ Finding no morality 
and little real faith among the professed adherents of his 
national church, it is not surprising that he discarded its teach- 
ings. He extended his studies in every direction, and did all 
he could to develop his physical powers. He became a soldier, 
and won distinction in that position most highly honored among 
Russians. He returned from the war, settled in St. Petersburg, 
and soon gained great distinction as an author. Having abund- 
ant wealth at his disposal, he plunged into all those Corinthian, 

* Huntington Smith. 

+ The references in this article are to the American editions, published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

t My Confession, page ix. 
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Babylonian excesses, from which society among the Russian 
nobility has gained a world-wide infamy. He says: “I put 
men to death in war, I fought duels to slay others, I lost at 
cards, wasted my substance wrung from the sweat of peasants, 
punished the latter cruelly, rioted with loose women, and de- 
violence, and murder, all committed by me, not one crime omit- 
ceivedmen. Lying, robbery, adultery of all kinds, drunkenness, 
ted, and yet I was not the less considered by my equals a com- 
paratively moral man. Such was my life during ten years.”* 
No wonder he says: “I grew disgusted with mankind and with 
myself.”+ His literary career was outwardly brilliant—yet all 
the time he had a consciousness that he was presuming to teach, 
when he knew nothing, believed nothing. 

Finally, he left the city and went to his estates, mingled with 
the people, and tried to find satisfaction in establishing schools 
for them ; soon disgusted with this, he went abroad for travel 
and study, but failed to learn in Western Europe what is the true 
meaning of life. Soon after his return he married; this led 
him away from his search after the meaning of life, and for a 
time he lived happily ; but seven years before publishing his 
Confession—that is, in 1874—his life seemed to come to a 
“sudden stop.”t When asking how he should educate his chil- 
dren, he was confronted with the question “ Why ”? 

It is interesting and yet sad to go through the experience of 
this period. One sentence will suggest it. He says: “Had 
a fairy appeared and offered me all I desired, I should not have 
known what to say.”§ He quotes at length from Ecclesiastes, 
as expressing his sentiments: “The great Buddha, Sakya Muni, 
Socrates, and Schopenhauer” are all brought forward to con- 
firm his own impressions that life has no meaning—that it is 
worthless—it is all vanity of vanities, emptiness, and disap- 
pointment. 

For those who were in the same position as himself he finds 
four means of escape. First, Ignorance—not seeing the evil 
and absurdity of life. The second means of escape is the 
Epicurean—enjoy anything you can enjoy, keep the evil out of 
sight. The third is in strength and energy of character—life is 

* My Confession, page 10. + Ib., page 14. tIb., pages 24, 26. 
§ Ib., page 26. 
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worthless, strike down, kill, foree a place for yourself, or die. 
The fourth escape is through weakness—drag on, though aware 
that nothing can come of it. He rejects all these; and this is 
his final conclusion: “ My reason tells me that life is contrary 
to reason.”* The Brahmin, Schopenhauer, Solomon, and my- 
self” have worked out an equation—the equation of life—and 
this equation is 0=0. 

The process by which he builds a system of faith out of this 
philosophical chaos, is an interesting one. The fact is very 
patent (to which fact he himself alludes) that he has been a 
student of Kant. Let us follow this process in his own words : 
—“Then I thought to myself. But what if there be something 
more for me to know? Surely this is the way in which ignor- 
ance acts. Why, it always says exactly what I donow! What 
men are ignorant of they say is stupid. It really comes to this, 
that mankind as a whole have always lived, and are living, as if 
they understood the meaning of life, for not doing so they 
that, besides the reasoning knowledge, which I once thought 
could not live at all.”+ “In this way I was compelled to admit 
the only true knowledge, there was in every living man 
another kind of knowledge, an unreasoning one, but which 
gives a possibility of living-faith. All the unreasonableness 
of faith remained for me the same as ever, but I could not but 
confess that faith alone gave man an answer as to the meaning 
of life, and the consequent possibility of living.”t “This 
search after a God was not an act of my reason, but a feeling, 
and I say this advisedly, because it was opposed to my way of 
thinking; it came from the heart. It was a feeling of dread, 
or orphanhood, of isolation amid things all apart from me, and 
of hope in a help I knew not from whom. Though I was well 
convinced of the impossibility of proving the existence of God, 
* * * J still sought to find a God, still hoped to do so, and 
still, from the force of former habits, addressed myself to one 
in prayer.”§ “I reasoned thus: Faith springs, like man and 
his reason, from the mysterious first cause. That cause is God, 
in whom begin the body and the mind of man. As my body pro- 
ceeded through successive gradations from God to me, so have my 


* My Confession, page 68. + Ib., page 69. t Ib., page 81. 
§ Ib., page 103. 
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reason and my conception of life proceeded from Him, and con- 
sequently the steps of this process of development cannot be 
false. All that men sincerely believe in must be true.”* 

After his faith returned to him, he went through another 
struggle or series of struggles. He came back to the Orthodox 
Church, humbled himself, and conformed to its ordinances ; 
but he could not accept it. Its forms were meaningless, its 
morality was worse than questionable, its anathemas against 
Catholics and Protestants were unreasonable. He found the 
same objection against other churches, but learned much from 
his associations with the common people, and finally concluded 
that they had discovered something of the true meaning of life. 
Then he began to study the sayings of Christ, and succeeded in 
finding in them just about what he had worked out in his own 
mind. 

So let us turn to “ My Religion ” for the true solution of this 
great problem. 

Half of this book is taken up with a direct examination of 
the Sermon on the Mount and kindred sayings of Christ. It is 
worth careful study, and no adequate idea of it can be given in 
our present limited space. But the key of the whole is in the 
simple words of Christ: “Resist not evil”—taken literally. 
When he had once grasped this idea, all else became simple. 
This is the first great commandment ; but it is just what the 
Christian world has discarded and explained away. In this con- 
nection we quote the following :—“ Some time ago I was read- 
ing, in Hebrew, the fifth chapter of Matthew, with a Jewish 
rabbi. At nearly every verse the rabbi said, ‘This is in the 
Bible,’ or ‘ This is in the Talmud,’ and he showed me in the 
Bible and in the Talmud sentences very like the declarations of 
the Sermon on the Mount. When we reached the words, Re- 
sist not evil, the rabbi did not say, ‘ This is in the Talmud,’ 
but he asked me, with a smile, ‘Do the Christians obey this 
command? Do they turn the other cheek? I had nothing to 
say in reply, especially as at that particular time, Christians, far 
from turning the other cheek, were smiting the Jews upon both 
cheeks.+ “Judge not that ye be not judged” is a literal com- 
mand. It sweeps away all courts of justice—all punishment of 


* My Confession, pages 114 and 115. + My Religion, page 17. 
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crime by the State. In the New Testament two different laws 
are referred to: the written law which Jesus abrogated and the 
law eternal which Jesus confirmed: namely, the law of non- 
resistance. 

The second commandment is against adultery. He finds 
that Christ forbade a man to put away his wife for any cause. 
Matt. v. 32 and parallel passages trouble him at first, but after 
a critical study of the text, he decides that this is the true 
meaning: “ The abandonment of a wife, that is the cessation 
of sexual relations, even if not for the purpose of libertinism 
(e¢ uy ext zopvetg), but to marry another, is none the less adul- 
tery.” A man’s wife is the woman with whom he first has in- 
tercourse ; and under no circumstances is he justified in leav- 
ing this woman for another * 

The third commandment is “ Swear not at all.” The Chris- 
tian world declares that Jesus did not intend to prohibit judi- 
cial oaths; but our author finds that that is just exactly what 
Jesus did have in mind. All connection with armies and courts 
where oaths of allegiance or of confirmation are required, is 
forbidden in the teaching of Jesus. 

The fourth commandment is a renewal of the great com- 
mand ; “ Resist not evil.” Special application should be made 
of this to war and military affairs. 

The fifth is “ Love your enemies.” Your neighbor is your 
compatriot ; your enemy is not your enemies but your enemy— 
a hostile people—a foreign nation. Distinctions of race and 
nation are swept away by this command. 

Let us turn to “ The Spirit of Christ’s Teaching ” for a brief 
resumé of these commandments in the author’s own words.— 
“ In order to fulfil the will of the Father, which gives life and 
happiness to all men, we must fulfill five commandments. The 
first commandment—To offend no one, and by no act to excite 
evil in others, for out of evil comes evil. The second com- 
mandment—To be in all things chaste, and not to quit the wife 
whom we have taken; for the abandoning of wives and the 
changing of them is the cause of all loose living in the world. 
The third commandment—Never to take an oath, because we 
can promise nothing, for man is altogether in the hands of the 


* My Religion, page 85. 
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Father, and oaths are imposed for wicked ends. The fourth 
commandment—Not to resist evil, to bear with offences, and 
to do yet more than is demanded of us; neither to judge, nor 
go to law, for every man is himself full of faults, and cannot 
teach. By seeking revenge men only teach others to do the 
same. The fifth commandment—To make no distinctions be- 
tween our own countrymen and foreigners, for all men are the 
children of one Father.”* 

With these commandments as the true teaching of Jesus, 
our author works outa beautiful ideal of what is the true meaning 
of life. It is gentleness, love, peace—no longer heartless and 
restless striving—no longer will men desire above all things the 
unnatural life of the city—they will prefer the works of God 
to those of man. And this is practicable just now, even in a 
military despotism like that of Russia. You need not resist; 
for if you have nothing, no one will rob you. If you live a 
life of unselfish devotion to others, they will find you useful to 
them, and will protect, not destroy, you. You may get put in 
prison for refusing to serve in the army, but that would be 
witnessing publicly to the truth and so the highest degree of 
blessedness. The scientific activity of the age is “epidemic in- 
sanity.”+ To hold property for one’s self is contrary to God’s 
will.t Under the law of Jesus all must live a life of unself- 
ishness. This is true life—the true meaning of life—the eter- 
nal life promised by Christ. And he carries this even to Wir- 
vana. He rejects the idea of conscious immortality as a su- 
perstition. We quote: “And Jesus not only did not recognize 
the resurrection but denied it every time he met with the 
idea. When the Sadducees demanded of Jesus, supposing that 
he believed with the Pharisees in the resurrection, to which of 
the seven brethren the women should belong, he refuted with 
clearness and precision the idea of individual resurrection, say- 
ing that on this subject they erred, knowing neither the Serip- 
tures nor the power of God. * * Jesus’ meaning was that the 
dead are living in God. God said to Moses, ‘I am the God 
of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob.’ To God, all those 
who have lived the life of the Son of Man, are living. Jesus 


* Spirit of Christ’s Teaching, page 176. + My Religion, page 128. 
t Ib., page 192. 
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affirmed only this, that whoever lives in God, will be united to 
God; and he admitted no other idea of the resurrection. As 
to personal resurrection, strange as it may appear to those who 
have never carefully studied the Gospels for themselves, Jesus 
said nothing about it whatever.”* Of the thirteen passages 
which are usually interpreted as prophecies of Jesus in regard 
to his own resurrection, our author says :—‘“ In none of these 
passages is the word ‘ resurrection’ found in the original text. 
Ask any one who is ignorant of theological interpretations, but 
who knows Greek, to translate them, and he will never agree 
with the received versions.”+ The reality of miracles, also, he 
seems to doubt. We find no specific denial of the possibility 
of miracles ; but those that he has occasion to notice receive a 
rationalistic explanation. 

Prayer, too, he seems to discard. He makes much of the 
Lord’s Prayer as a teaching, but of specific prayers he says : 
“So we have nothing to ask him for but only to strive to do 
his will.”§ Inspiration of the Scriptures, in the ordinary 
sense, is unreasonable to his mind. Nor is Christ divine, in 
any such sense as Theology represents Him. All our author’s 
religion seems to consist in following the practical teachings of 
Jesus, as Lyof Tolstoi interprets them. 

Now let us note some thoughts and queries, which naturally 
arise after an examination of his writings :— 

1. Is he in earnest? Many have doubts on this subject, 
and it must be acknowledged that in his writings there is a 
great deal of inconsistency and egotism; but, to the mind of 
the present writer, there is also evidence of genuine personal 
experience and honest personal conviction. In his simple sto- 
ries of the most commonplace Russian peasants—which have 
been highly praised, and severely criticised—there is something 
real; it is just what the author sees—or thinks he sees. And 
so in his religious writings, we find the same element, and con- 
clude that it is just what he believes—or what he thinks he 
believes. It is true, I fancy, that any nian who is deceived, is, 
to say the least, partly self-deceiwed. So it probably is with 
Tolstoi, if we conclude that he is in the wrong. But he be- 


* My Religion, page 143. + Ib., page 146. tIb., page 206. 
§ Spirit of Christ’s Teaching, page 178. 
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lieves in himself, and in his own opinions so sincerely, that he 
does not try to put himself in the background, or to conceal 
his own opinions. 

2. Has he made out his case ? The answer to this question can 
come only after mature thought. Individuals, like Tolstoi and 
his critics, do not settle such questions. The final appeal is 
always to the great throbbing heart of thinking, feeling, intui- 
tive humanity. That he has made out a strong case, we cannot 
deny. No critical examination of his arguments is attempted 
here ;* but in this connection we do well to consider a few 
points. 

(a) His environment is something that has had a great influ- 
ence upon his opinions—the corruption of the Greco-Russian 
church is familiar to all, but the corruption of Russian society 
is something which few of us realize. In his confession, he 
says that, when a very young man, “my kind hearted aunt, a 
really good woman, used to say to me, that there was one thing 
above all others which she wished for me—an intrigue with a 
married women: Rien ne forme un jeune homme ete.”+ He 
draws terrible pictures of the society in which his early life had 
been passed; and they are true pictures. Those who have 
had an opportunity to know personally something of the Rus- 
sians, have been impressed with two facts: the horrible corrup- 
tion of the nobility, and the rugged strength, negative virtues, 
and religious faith of the peasantry. There is much of coarse- 
ness, ignorance. and sensuality, but still the lower classes of 
Russia are the stuff out of which men can be made. It was, 
then, perfectly natural for Tolstoi to conclude that the church 
and cilivization only made men bad and unhappy. If his as- 
sociates had been wealthy men like William E. Dodge, A. OC. 
Hardy, and Peter Cooper, scholars and preachers like Mark 
Hopkins and Leonard Bacon, public men like Abraham Lin- 
coln and James A. Garfield, he would not have gone to the 
huts of squalor, and slums of tenement houses, to find the only 
people who had discovered the true meaning of life. It is nat- 
ural, that he takes as self-evident some things which are directly 
contrary to our experience and observation. 

* For an able criticism of this character, see The New Englander for 
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(b) Again, his eyes are blinded by his own egotism. It does 
not seem to disturb him that there are contradictions and incon- 
sistencies in his works. This egotism is not at all offensive, but 
decidedly illogical. 

(c) His exegesis will bear examination. Many of his inter- 
pretations are novel ; we find it very easy to pile up authorities 
against him, and he follows what we consider a false method. 
He goes to the New Testament to find confirmation of his own 
ideas, and leaves out what does not suit his purpose. 

(d) And when we look at his system asa whole, we find fatal 
breaks in his chain of reasoning. After his struggles of a life- 
time, he finds rest in faith—faith in God—which was not a 
work of reason, but of feeling. From this faith which was the 
only satisfactory thing he could find to rest upon, he leaps over 
to the teaching of Jesus. What is the connection between the 
two? Jesus did not work miracles, he is not divine. What, 
then, is the connection between faith in God, which is man’s 
only hope, and the teaching of Jesus, which is man’s only rule 
of action? And then again, how do we know what the teach- 
ing of Christ really was? Tolstoi cannot trust the Apostles. 
This is the way he speaks of Paul. “The separation began 
with the preaching of Paul, who knew but imperfectly the 
ethical doctrine set forth in the Gospel of Matthew, and who 
preached a metaphysico-cabalistic theory entirely foreign to the 
doctrine of Jesus.”* In fact, in discarding the story of the 
Resurrection he must give up all attempt to claim reliability 
for anything reported in the New Testament. The men who 
told that story were not mistaken; if the story was not true, 
they lied. So they may have lied about other things. Tolstoi 
evidently believes that they did do so. We have, then, these 
two gulfs: between faith in God and the authority of 
Christ’s teaching, and between the true teaching of Jesus and 
that which has come down to us; how shall we bridge them? 
To do this, he seems to rely upon reason. Reason is supreme. 
“We cannot deny reason by the use of reason.”+ The thought 
is not put directly, but implied in his system, that he accepts 
the teaching of Jesus because it is reasonable. Not only does 
this seem inconsistent with his appeal to faith already noted, 


+ Ib., page 125. 
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but the reason of other men has led them far away from Tolstoi 
and his system. In fact, all the world have found what he re- 
gards as the true teaching of Jesus, so unreasonable that they 
have perverted it, or denied it outright. And we do not feel at 
all sure that the teaching that prayer is useless, that there is no 
such thing as incarnation and immortality, that the highest re- 
ward of virtue is Virvana, would turn men of the world to that 
simplicity of virtue which Tolstoi recommends—at least, not 
until they had dragged themselves through some of those filthy 
sins which taught him the vauity of worldly attainments. 

3. Another point we wish to notice, is that he carries many 
with him, or there are many others going in the same direction. 
We have quoted the remark of one literary critic; take a higher 
authority : Howells, who puts Tolstoi first among contemporary 
writers of fiction, adds in regard to his religious opinion, that 
he is almost alone in “his frank acceptance of Christ’s mes- 
sage.” Whatever we may think of Howells as a novelist or as 
a critic, we must acknowledge that when he speaks he is heard. 
He has hundreds of imitators, and thousands of admirers. He 
is supposed to know what Tolstoi has written, what Jesus said, 
and what the modern pulpits teach ; yet as a cold-blooded critic, 
he says Tolstoi is almost alone in his “frank acceptance of 
Christ’s message.” The thought is not a new one. The French 
revolutionists, a hundred years ago, declared that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the first of the sans-culoties. And in our day, 
and in our land, meetings of Socialists have hissed the church 
and ministry with every sign of scorn and hatred, but have 
cheered the name of Jesus till the rafters rung. Is it not a 
growing impression, an idea that receives wider and wider 
acceptance, that religion, as represented by the modern Church, 
has drifted far away from the words of Jesus? 

4, And this leads us to another inquiry :—May it not be that 
there is some important truth which we have crushed to earth, 
that is striving to rise again through the false assumptions and 
faulty logic of Tolstoi’s Religion? It is the height of eloquence 
when he describes the victims of the “ world life” we lead, as 
contrasted with the peace and love under what he regards as a 
true Christian life; and it is an eloquence that appeals strongly 
to every human heart. Some eight years ago, a remarkable 
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article in this same line of thought appeared in an English re- 
view. There is some doubt about its authorship, but it purpor- 
ted to come from a Turk. He was born, he said, and educated 
a Mohammedan, but having become skeptical in regard to his own 
faith, and being possessed of considerable wealth, he went to 
Western Europe for education, then traveled around the world, 
studying the institutions of different lands, and finally came to 
this conclusion: no other religion ever came so near absolute 
truth as that taught by Jesus of Nazareth; but, he adds, no 
other has been so perverted and twisted out of its original 
form as that miscalled Christianity. And he is not led to this 
opinion by the corruption of the Eastern Churches, but by 
what he calls the “worship of mammon,” universal in those 
Western lands where Christianity is most active. Four years 
later President White took up a kindred thought in his Yale 
address upon what he called “the Commercial Spirit.” We 
are not misers in America: we give like princes, and spend like 
prodigals ; but there is a ceaseless rush, and whirl, and contest 
-——grasping, seizing, holding, crushing. The prophet of old 
complained that Israel had become Canaan ; and commentators 
tell us that from association with Tyre and Sidon, Canaanite 
had come to be a synonym for merchant, trader, money-man. 
Called to be the religious teachers of the world, the Jews be- 
came instead, the financiers and bankers and merchants of 
ancient and modern times. And perhaps, if we may be allowed 
to coin a word, there may be such a thing as the Canaanization 
of Christianity. Christ said: “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” ‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth.” 
“Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” But to-day 
Christian nations own the earth and dominate the world; and 
wherever Christianity is most earnest and active, as in England 
and America, there we find most fully developed this Canaani- 
zation of our faith—this worship of Mammon—or, if you wish 
a milder term, this Commercial Spirit. And we are confronted 
with the question: Is this a legitimate and essential element in 
Christianity, or is it an evil incidental to Christianity, or is it 
an excrescence to be repudiated ¢ 

5. If we have gone too far in encouraging this Commercial 
Spirit, there will surely be a reaction ; and if a reaction, some 
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will go to the opposite extreme. Perhaps there are already 
signs of such a reaction. Perhaps Nihilism, Socialism, the 
peculiar theology of Tolstoi, and the significant comments made 
upon it, are signs of such reaction, carried to unreasonable ex- 
tremes. 

There is a plant of peculiar growth springing up in the social, 
literary, and theological vineyard. It may perish in a night like 
Jonah’s gourd—it may grow like the mustard plant, until it 
overshadows us all. We may call it a new reform or a new 
heresy ; but, judging from past reforms and past heresies, if it 
be a reform, there is much falsehood mingled with the truth; 
if it be a heresy there is much truth mingled with the falsehood. 
And all who are, in any sense, religious teachers, or religious 
leaders, should be interested in this movement—should be pre- 
pared to strengthen the true and destroy the false—to “ prove 
all things,” and “hold fast that which is good.” 


EDMUND M. VITTUM. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





MATHEMATICAL CLUB. 
Tuesday, November 15. 
Professor Gibbs showed the moditications which would be ex- 
pedient in his method of computing elliptic orbits when there are 
two solutions in which the distances of the heavenly body are not 
very different ; also how the fact that the orbit of the earth is one 
such solution, may be utilized. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE CLUB. 


Tue Porrricat Scrence Crus met December 9. Mr. Evans 
Woollen read a paper on Trade Unions and Strikes in the United 
States from 1834 to 1840. As early as 1834, it was shown, cen- 
tral labor unions, or trades’ unions as they were then called, bad 
been organized in New York, Boston, and doubtless other cities, 
implying the existence of constituent trade-unions. There was 
some attempt at national organization. During 1835 and 1836, 
which were years of extraordinary inflation and speculation, the 
organization of labor was rapid and general. At least a score of 
trades organized throughout the country from Jacksonville and 
St. Louis to Boston. The organization was materially weakened 
during the subsequent period of depression, the population not 
being dense enough nor the facilities for communication sufficient 
to support it permanently. 

The strikes of the period which, particularly in 1835 and 1836, 
were exceedingly numerous, were mostly for a lowering of the 
hours of labor. The prevailing system was work from “sun-to- 
sun” and the ten-hour system was desired. Attention was called 
to the fact that the strikes of the time exemplified the greater 
liability to strikes at the beginning than at the middle or end ofa 
period of inflation. The successful strikes, with rare exceptions, 


occurred in the times of prosperity. 





Current Literature. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Men anv Letrers*—is a collection of biographical and liter- 
ary essays; Mr. Scudder’s style is peculiarly agreeable and inter- 
esting; and while the matter of the book is of the varied character 
which pleases the general reader, it is rich enough in observation 
and suggestion to win attention from those who overlook all but 
the best. Yale men particularly wiil be interested in the tribute 
to Elisha Mulford which holds the place of honor in the collection. 
It gives a delightful picture of the man as he appeared to an ap- 
preciative and clear-eyed friend, in his private life; and oneregrets 
that the sketch is not made ample enough to fill the book; but 
the same feeling comes to his reader over “ Emerson’s Self,” and 
“ Anne Gilchrist.” The next paper on “ Longfellow and his Art,” 
is perhaps the most studied and valuable of all, and the student of 
our literature cannot afford to neglect it or its companion piece, 
“The Shaping of Excelsior.” 

In “ Landor as a Classic,” we believe many will agree with his 
conclusion ; “‘apart from a course of study in the Greek and Latin 
classics, I doubt if any single study would serve an author so 
well as the study of Landor.” 

In the last paper of the book as Mr. Scudder looks over the 
mass of Shaksperiana represented in Dr. Furness’s New Variorum, 
the question arises: Will a wise man ever again have the temerity 
to write under the title of “‘Shakespere Once More”? and the 
thought occurs that “The Future of Shakespeare” will be chiefly 
marked by the study of his impression on the different literary 
periods and generations of men. Here certainly is a rich sugges- 
tion. It would be most interesting to study the barnacles, some 
pearl-producing, some corrupting and destructive, which have 
gathered on the sides of the good ship Shakespere on its voyage 
through all oceans; and the log-book of the grand old craft would 
afford more literary entertainment than most log-books yield. 

*Men and Letters: Essays in characterization and criticism. By Horace E, 
ScuppeR. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, 1887. 
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Back in the days when memories of the Armada were fresh to the 
Mistress of the Seas, “Many were the wit-combats,” wrote 
Thomas Fuller, “betwixt him and Ben Jonson, which two I beheld 
like a Spanish great galleon and an English man-of-war; Master 
Jonson, like the former, was built far higher in learning, solid, but 
slow in his performances. Shakespeare, with the English man-of- 
war, lesser in bulk but lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, 
tack about, and take advantage of all winds by the quickness of 
his wit and invention.” Then later Dryden and Davenant cut 
down and new rigged the frigate till it looked like Cleopatra’s 
barge, and then dry-docked it. Another generation spent most 
of its time very worthily in rebuilding and restoring it, but pay- 
ing more attention to the calking of leaks and driving of spikes 
in the hull, than to the sailing. There were not many passengers 
in those days, and the crew and sailing masters were in continual 
mutiny. <A later judgment recognized that the master builder 
knew what he was about, and pilots like Goethe and Coleridge 
showed that Hamlet was hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
of no light Admiral. And now arises a company of landsmen 
who think the ship has all along been flying the pirate flag, or at 
least sailing under false colors! So the curious history goes on. 
But Mr. Scudder has done more than to present a merely enter- 
taining theme, he has pointed out a line of study which will surely 


be followed seriously and with profit. 
ERNEST WHITNEY. 


Ten Tuovusanp Mrxzs on a Bicycie.*—Readers of the various 
wheelmen’s papers have long been familiar with this title and at 
one time many of them despaired of becoming familiar with any- 
thing more. Now that the work has appeared they will wonder 
no longer why it was delayed. The labor which entered into 
its composition has been something enormous and we can only 
hope that the author will be amply rewarded for it. A brief de- 
scription of its aim and scope will doubtless be serviceable to such 
of our readers as are interested in the subject, since the book itself 
from a mistaken policy is not generally supplied to the booksellers. 
The book is designed to furnish such information as cyclists need 
a bout the roads of the principal Eastern States. The author has 
ridden over 10,000 miles of these roads and has drawn informa- 

* Ten Thousand Miles on a Bicycle. By Karu Kron, author of ‘ Four Years at 
Yale. By a Graduate of 69.” Published by Karl Kron. The University Build- 
ing, Washington Square. New York. Price $2.00. 
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tion from other riders about other roads of the neighboring regions. 
Beyond this he has given a great variety of useful suggestions on 
all matters in which cyclers are interested, such as dress, food and 
drink, touring, hotels, cyclometers, etc. Then there are chapters 
on records, literature of the wheel, the League of American Wheel- 
men, a directory of wheelmen and most elaborate and exhaustive 
indexes. For the general reader into whose hands the book may 
fall there are two chapters of a more literary character. “Curl, 
the best of bull-dogs,” an old pet of the author’s, is honored by a 
humorous and sympathetic biography; while the chapter entitled 
“Castle Solitude in the Metropolis,” is an interesting study of 
Bohemian life in New York. 

We feel no hesitation in saying that this is a book which it 
would be greatly worth the while of all bicyclers to get. Those 
who are just beginning the sport will find it a work of absorbing 
interest. More than that the author’s enthusiasm is contagious. 
The tired cycler who comes in from a long or hilly jaunt and takes 
up this book will soon lose his sense of weariness and the recollec- 
tion of steep ascents, his spirits return, and he eagerly lays plans 
for the morrow. Even when the novelty wears off he will not 
forget his indebtedness to Karl Kron. 


RoMANISM AND THE ReEForMATION from the Standpoint of 
Prophecy.*—This book is made up of certain lectures which were 
delivered early last year at Exeter Hall, London, under the 
auspices of the Protestant Educational Institute. The author is 
of the opinion that the Roman Church is and has been, during the 
last fifty years, “ making a desperate effort to secure a renewed 
ascendancy ” in the British empire and especially in England. He 
furthermore believes that the only sure way to arouse Protestants 
to their social, civil, and religious duties in this grave contingency 
is to present to them the prophetic denunciations of Romanism 
which he thinks are to be found in the book of Daniel, the epistles 
of Paul; and in the Apocalypse. 

These apocalyptic utterances of mysterious and uncertain im- 
port have again and again been forged into weapons of attack and 
defense during the long course of ecclesiastical history. In them 
popes and heretics, reactionaries and reformers, aided by a flexible 
method of interpretation, have been able to find whatever they 

* Romanism and the Reformation from the Standpoint of Prophecy. By H. 
Gratran Guinness, F.R.G.S. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1887. 
New Haven, E. P. Judd. 
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sought. Our author regards the prophecies of Daniel, of Paul, 
and of John neither as mere disclosures of what is to take place 
at the consummation of all things nor as predictions of events 
which were to come to pass in the age of the seer. He, with the 
so-called historical school of interpretation, considers them “as, 
fully and faithfully setting forth the entire course of Christian 
history.” 

Such expositors as Alford, Tregelles, and Ellicott are looked 
upon with suspicion because, forsooth, “Greek scholars of such 
eminence are naturally shortsighted.” “ Prophecy,” Mr. Guinness 
moreover asserts, “ must be studied in the light of its fulfilment.” 
The value of this principle becomes apparent when we consider 
that each class of interpreters assumes a different fulfilment. Tak- 
ing it for granted, however, that the entire course of Christian his- 
tory is mapped out by the three Biblical writers mentioned, Mr. 
Guinness proceeds to unfold the significance of their utterances. 
While the reader may be inclined to reject the allegorical method 
of interpretation and therefore may not accept expositions founded 
upon it, he will doubtless give the author credit for his earnestness 


and for his painstaking investigations. 
Henry E. Bourne. 


Apams’ Pustic Dests.*—The chief title of this work conveys 
an inadequate idea of its scope; the sub-title does it better jus- 
tice. It is not a book-keeper’s schedule of national liabilities, but 
a scholarly treatise on deficit financiering, or that method of adjust- 
ing public receipts to disbursements which entails the necessity of 
borrowing in certain contingencies. 

The author describes the growth of national debts, and shows 
that they imply the existence of a developed money market, on 


the one hand, and a guaranty against repudiation, on the other. * 


Nations cannot borrow money unless there is a loan fund from 
which to draw it; owners of the fund will not lend money unless 
they can be assured that it will be repaid. The nature of the 
guaranty that is actually afforded is an interesting study; at best 
it seems inadequate to account for the readiness with which capi- 
tal, proverbially timid, entrusts itself in limitless amount to bor- 
rowers whose income regularly fails to meet their expenses, and 
who are above the reach of ordinary coercion. The author finds 
the chief ground of the trust in the security of public loans in the 

* Public Debts: An Essay in the Science of Finance. By Henry C. Apams, Ph.D., 
of the University of Michigan and Cornell University. D. Appleton & Co. 
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political power of the moneyed clsss: “The confidence which 
they (the public creditors) repose in government does not rest 
upon sentiment or patriotism, nor does it show greater integrity 
on the part of the people now than in former times; its simple 
interpretation is that the possessing classes have made their con- 
ception of rights and liberty the efficient idea of modern times, 
and that in some way the moneyed interest has captured the 
machinery of government.” Progress toward ultra-democracy 
must then impair public credit, unless it be accompanied by a de- 
cided quickening of the public conscience. This security indi- 
rectly sustains the credit of weak and despotic states; the sub- 
jects of the Queen of England lend money to Egypt because they 
are certain that they can so far control the policy of the Queen’s 
government as to force Egypt to pay her debts. Here lies a 
grave cause of international complications, not only because weak 
debtor states lose their independence, but because the strong 
states that become the protectors of the weak, acquire thereby an 
increased influence in European affairs, and become objects of 
jealousy on the part of other nations of rank equal to their own. 
The author finds that overgrown public debts are hostile to the 
free working of constitutional government. Loans place great 
sums at the disposal of officials, to be expended under inadequate 
surveillance on the part of the people who have the taxes to pay. 
They dangerously increase class distinctions; and the so-called 
“ democratization ” of public debts, or the diffusion of them among 
a large number of bond-holders, by no means obviates this evil. 
The industrial effects of public borrowing are the subject of an 
acute and original study, in which separate attention is given to 
loans placed at normal rates, to those at high rates, and to those 
at exorbitant rates. The last two varieties are found to work 
injuriously. The conditions under which borrowing is a legiti- 
mate policy are set forth so clearly as to show the inexpediency 
of maintaining a “ war chest,” not to mention reserves accumu- 
lated in less intelligent ways. The proper management of wars, 
and the payment of special debts incurred by them, as well as the 
ultimate payment of the general funded debts of nations are ade- 
quately discussed ; and the concluding portion of the book, de- 
voted to local financiering, if less complete than the earlier por- 
tions, is perhaps scarcely less important, as a pioneer work in this 
difficult field. The entire book is peculiarly American, and 
places for the first time, within the reach of every citizen of this 
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country who can read and understand his own language, a certain 
kind of knowledge that is necessary for the intelligent discharge 
of his public duty. The work combines, in a rare degree, interest 
with instruction ; it is especially timely, and it would effect a 
positive elevation of our political life if it could be read by every 


voter. 
J. B. CLARK. 


Hetrs to Worsuir.*—The publication by the Century Com- 
pany of these four books is one illustration of the current direc- 
tion of religious thought in the line of improving the forms of 
public worship. Dr. Robinson’s “ Laudes Domini,” first pub- 
lished in 1884, is the culmination of the Spiritual Song Series, 
which has so long been a help to the devotions of Christian people 
of various denominations. Its pages have a familiar look which 
make one feel at home in handling it, although its twelve hundred 
selections include many hymns which have not found their way 
into his other manuals. 

But the other works referred to, open new paths diverging 
widely from the well-beaten road which Dr. Robinson has done 
so much to improve; attractive paths, free to all and which any 
congregation may follow at will, except as it is restrained by 
formal rules or by traditions and usages which have all the 
restrictive force of law. 

“Parish Problems” indeed covers a wide range of topics 
discussed by many writers, and forms a sort of cyclopedia of 
things material and spiritual; bat a sixth part of the volume is 
devoted to the department of worship, and its closing sections 
from the pen of Rev. Richard G. Greene lead up to the special 
forms of ritual which he has elaborated in “ Aids to Common 


Worship.” 


* Parish Problems. Hints and helps for the people of the Churches. 
Wasuineton GLappEN. New York. The Century Co. 

Song of Worship for the Sunday School, Edited by Watpo S, Pratr. New 
York. The Century Co. 

Aids to Common Worship. Services of Holy Scripture from the revised ver- 
sion in the readings and renderings preferred by the American revisers. The Cen- 


tury Co. New York. 
Laudes Domini. A selection of Spiritual Songs, Ancient and Modern, 


Edited by 





Edited by Caas. S. Rosrnson, D. D, The Century Co. New York. 
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Mr. Pratt, whose hand is seen in the musical settings of Mr. 
Greene’s book, contributes five of the articles in “ Parish Prob- 
lems,” and is himself the editor of “Songs of Worship,” a Sun- 
day School manual which appears to be remarkably well adapted 
to devotional service, and is in refreshing contrast to much of the 
popular music which has a certain fascination for the young but 
serves no religious ends. 

Mr. Greene modestly entitles his work “ Aids to Common 
Worship.” He attempts to answer the questions which exercise 
every one on whom rests responsibility for guiding, week after 
week, the public devotions of a Christian Congregation: What 
hymns shall be sung; What Scriptures read; By what means 
may every worshipper be interested, guided and benefited? His 
answer is given with a great amount of detail, the value of which 
can best be learned by trial; but the book and its method are 
well worthy to be studied, especially as they embody the fruits of 
a long pastoral experience. 

The book is quite in harmony with two tendencies which char- 
acterize the worship of this day as distinguished from that of our 
fathers ; first, to make a larger use of the Scriptures; and second, 
to give the congregation a larger share of the audible service. 
Strange as the statement may seem, yet in the early part of this 
century there were many churches in Connecticut in which the 
reading of the Bible formed no part of the usual Sabbath exer- 
cises, and in which the larger part of the assembly were silent 
from the beginning to the end of the service. Changes are all 
the time going on, not the results of legislation, nor matters of 
record, nor usually ordered by church vote, but according to the 
taste and discretion of the director of worship, who therefore 
needs to be a careful student of what is profitable and proper. 

Mr. Greene indicates a method by which the selections of 
Scripture read by the minister shall be made with larger variety 
than is.usually the case. Hence, for the morning and evening of 
every Lord’s Day in the year he indicates one appropriate pas- 
sage from the Old Testament, another from the Gospels, and ap- 
other from the “ Apostolic Word.” This reading he would have 
preceded by an introductory sentence, with a response recited or 
chanted, and followed by responsive readings in the style now be- 
coming so much a matter of course in our congregations. It is to 
be noticed, however, that his “ Responsive Lessons” are by no 
means limited to selections from the Psalter, but embrace almost 
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every passage of Scripture which is specially appropriate for such 
uses. These Lessons, being taken from the revised version with 
the alternate readings preferred by the American revisers, may or 
may not be acceptable to ordinary congregations, who will stum- 
ble on some unexpected phraseology and may very likely disap- 
prove of the substitution of the name of Jehovah for the word 
Lorp, to which all readers of the English Bible are habituated. 
As a rule, it may be said, that changes of phraseology are less 
likely to be welcomed in the language of devotion, than in narra- 
tive and prophetic parts of the Bible. 

A point to which Mr. Greene attaches great importance is that 
“in every Service certain parts shall consist of direct praise to 
God by the whole assembly in song ;” and for this he provides 
by Psalm Chants ending with Gloria Patri, and by familiar 
Praise Songs set to congregational tunes and invariably followed 
by a metrical doxology. Of these hymns he provides about one 
hundred, arranged so that they may be easily and frequently 
used, say on a given Sabbath every month. 

In accordance with another tendency of our day, Mr. Greene 
advocates the observance of the Christian Year, so far at least as 
to commemorate the cardinal points of our Lord’s life on earth. 
Hence, besides noting the first and last days of the year, he has 
special selections of Scripture and of song relating to the Nativity, 
the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the Ascension, the Day of 
Pentecost and Thanksgiving Day. 

His complete Order of Service provides a place also for the fre- 
quent reading of Christ’s summary of the Law or the Beatitudes 
of the Gospel: the reciting of a Confession, like the Apostles’ or 
the Nicene Creed ; a Song of Ascription (Ze Deum or Gloria in 
Fcelsis, etc.) ; and the Offertory. 

The Offertory comprises three parts: appropriate sentences 
spoken by the Minister while the Alms are collected; a brief 
Prayer ; and a Blessing, said or sung. The rubric, however, sug- 
gests that in case the contribution is for the ordinary expenses 
of the Church, the Offertory Service is not to be used. Why 
not? 

Such careful attention to the details of ordinary worship leads 
to some suggestions and improved formulas for use in special ser- 
vices of Church Fellowship, as at the Organization of a Church, 
the Recognition and Reception of Members, the Baptism of Be- 
lievers and of Children, and the Communion at the Lord’s Table. 
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All these forms invite and are worthy of careful study, and one 
can not fail to be impressed with the thoroughly Scriptural 
phraseology which pervades them ail. 

While provision is made for free unwritten prayer, a short 
Scriptural prayer is also given for every Lord’s Day, and a litany, 
with suffrages to be uttered by the Congregation. 

More than thirty-two years have passed since a Connecticut 
minister, temporarily in charge of a Presbyterian Church in 
Western New York, edited “The Church Book of St. Peter's 
Church, Rochester,” containing the Order of Public Worship and 
of various Special Services; a Psalter for Responsive Reading; 
the Nicene and other Creeds; and Psalms and Hymns, with 
tunes, for congregational singing. Responsive Readings outside 
of Episcopal Churches, were then a novelty, and seven or eight 
years elapsed before the Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn 
ventured to introduce them, in face of the fear that such ser- 
vice might unduly protract public worship, or possibly introduce 
an element of formalism. Mr. Greene has been working on the 
same lines that Mr. Leonard W. Bacon marked out in 1855, and 
Dr. Storrs in 1863; but the public attitude has changed im- 
mensely. St. Peter’s Church Book probably had a limited circu- 
lation, but more than four hundred churches, of different commun- 
ions, are said to have adopted the Psalter Lessons prepared by 
Dr. Storrs, and to have become greatly attached to what has 
now gained place as a well-established usage. 

Mr. Greene’s book starts with better prospect of adoption by 
congregations than the Selections from the Psalter had a quarter 
of a century ago; but whatever may be its success or want of 
success in that regard, it cannot fail to be helpful to the conduct- 
ors of worship, by guiding their selections, illustrating the fal- 
ness and variety of the Bible in its adaptation to ritual uses, and 
showing methods of combination and arrangement for the edifi- 
cation of the devout. The book is fitly entitled “ Aids to Com- 
mon Worship,” and ought to be welcomed by all who care to 
improve and enrich the forms of service by which our Churches 


are to glorify God. 
; E. W. GILMAN. 


The Macazine or Art for January contains a photogravure 
of Delaplanche’s bronze statue of Music. The opening paper 
describes the “ Forest of Fontainebleau,” which is illustrated from 
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engravings by 4. Lepére. The subject of the “ Progress of Eng- 
lish Art” is treated by Claude Fhillips. English costumes in the 
time of William III. is illustrated by Richard Heath. A full- 
page engraving is devoted to the old painting of “ John Arnolfini 
of Lucca and his wife,” by John Van Eyck. An account is given 
of the “ Wolverhampton Municipal Art Gallery” in England, 
which is illustrated with five large engravings of some of the 
best pictures of the collection. ‘The Art Magazine is published 
monthly by Cassell & Co. (Limited), price 35 cents a number, 
$2.50 a year. 
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